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A LITTLE interviewing of prominent politicians is about as near an 
approach to activity as politics have been showing this week, and 
the principal personages interviewed have been Mr. Gratz Brown, 
of Missouri, and Mr. John Quincy Adams, of Massachusetts, both 
of whom had something to say about “the new departure.” A 
very old departure, Mr. Adams said, it was in Massachusetts; and, 
indeed, it is to be noted, that both on the Republican and the 
Democratic side, Massachusetts was very early after the war to 
show sense and statesmanship. It was in 1865 that Governor An- 
drew laid it down as the only sound doctrine for reconstruction, 
that the natural leaders of the Southern communities must be allowed 
to take their natural place in that work or it could not {be stable. 
To-day we have about learned the lesson which six years ago that truly 
sagacious statesman tried to teach us. That the Democrats in Massa- 
chusetts should have felt the inevitableness of accepting the results of 
the war, may seem not remarkable, considering what their surroundings 
are. But Connecticut has plenty of Republicanism in it and around 
it, yet see how unteachable the Connecticut Democrat is, Perhaps, 
with his generations of Calvinistic disputation behind him, he is more 
logical than his Eastern brother. Mr. Adams said that the Democracy 
must declare outspokenly in favor of free trade and a general reduction 
of taxation. Those Republican journals which are anxious to have 
the “ failure of Grant’s administration, which the Democrats talk about” 
pointed out to them, should listen to what Mr. Adams has to say about 
the financial policy of the Secretary of the Treasury, which Mr. Adams 
speaks of as “ disgracefully incompetent,” and a policy which, to so 
shrewd a people as ours, should seem unpardonable. As for the amend- 
ments, they must be accepted, and there was no reason that he could see 
why the Democracy should be frightened at them. Reconstruction could 
be modified under them. And it onght to be modified, for the undi- 
luted ignorance of the negroes made them dangerous, as ignorant 
voters must always be; ignorance disfranchised about 50,000 men in 
Massachusetts, he was told, the State requiring its voters to know how 
to read and write; and ignorance should disfranchise in'the South as 
weli, No onecharged Massachusetts with violating the amendments by 
demanding this educational prerequisite. As for candidates, Mr. 
Adams thought that, as the strength of the party is, and must be, in the 
West and South, the candidates should come from those parts of the 
country. Mr. Hoffman would be a good candidate in1876. Mr. Gratz 
Brown simply had to say that “ Grant is as dead as a door-nail,” and 
that he thinks “ Mr. Greeley will have no show in the Republican 
nominating convention.” 





The Civil Service Commission came upon the constitutional q ues- 
tion before it had been many days in session, and adjourned after mak- 
ing a case for the Attorney-General’s opinion. One of the Washington 
correspondents fired after them as they went off, as a parting shot, a 
statement that they had drawn fifty dollars a day for their services, 
which was not a bad story to set afloat, the inference from it being 
obvious, that Civil Service reformers, who began their work in this way 
by lining their own pockets, were a parcel of hypocritical pretenders. 
So they explain through the New York Tribune that Congress having 
appropriated $10,000 for the expenses of the commission, and four of 
the commissioners having been appointed from private life, the Presi- 
dent assigned these $2,000 each, as suitable compensation, which they 
are at liberty to draw when they please; and as they had come great 
distances from their homes, and are entitled to no mileage, and spent 
three weeks in Washington in the middle of the hot weather, their 
going off with $500 apiece in their pockets, was not such a proof of a 
gtasping, voracious disposition, and of complete indifference to the 








public welfare, as it seemed at first sight to the “reportorial” and 
editorial eye, particularly as they are going to devote themselves dur- 
ing the next four months to the study of the subject. But what a 
grand thing it would be ifone of them could, before Congress meets, be 
detected in getting drunk or stealing a watch! Let us keep our eyes on 
them. 





The differences between Mr. Boutwell and General Pleasonton have 
ended, as was anticipated, in the resignation of the latter, who is to be 
succeeded by Mr. Douglas, his deputy. This is the sole piece of 
Washington news worth mention, except the finding of an indict- 
ment by the Grand Jury against Messrs. White and Ramsdell, the 
Tribune correspondents, for refusing to testify before the Senate, 
What they have to do to save themselves from the terror of the law is 
to say where they got the copy of the treaty which they transmitted to 
their paper. This handing of them over to the court is, however, a 
very undignified proceeding. The Senate ought to have chastised 
them with its own sword, or else let them go. 





Worse things might happen than the election of Mr. Adams to the 
Massachusetts’ Governorship next year, for Mr. B. F. Butler has written 
a letter, saying that he intends to get the Republican nomination if he 
can. This letter is characteristic of him at his best, and is a pleasant 
mixture of fraud, guile, evasiveness, impudence, cunning, and malice, 
and will have the effect of making Doctor Loring very disagreeable 
company for his friends during the next few days. The editors of a 
Sunday paper wrote to the General asking him, in substance, these four 
questions: Do you intend to get the nomination if you can? When 
you ran for Congress in 1866, did you promise to help Loring to get the 
Governorship, and are you cheating him in allowing your name to be 
used now? Did you “inspire” a certain article in the Newburyport 
Herald, and may its views be considered yours? If you should be 
elected, what would you do about enforcing the Prohibitory Law? 
It is in his reply to the second question, where the General sticks pins 
into the doctor, that the letter is best. In answer to the first question, 
Mr. Butler says yes, he does desire the Governorship, for it isan honor- 
able office and to be sought “by all proper means.” And, he goes on 
to say, “ Your second question I have answered in my reply to the first, 
because, if Doctor Loring had made any agreement with me, either ex- 
press or implied, by which I was to give him any support, however 
feeble, for the high office of Governor in consideration of his advocacy 
of me for Congress, such an argument would not be a proper means by 
which that office should be attained.” So that’s clear. 
naughty ; and of course, ifit was anything naughty, B. F. Butler is not 
the man to have anything to do with it. And here is a pin for 
Doctor Loring, who should not be greedy for office till he has been 
longer in the ranks: “ The falsity of such assertion is seen when the 
element of time which the detractors of Dr. Loring and myself do 
not take into account, is observed. My first candidature for Congress, 
when Dr. Loring was at all in the field, was in 1866, two years only 
after he came into the Republican party,and when it is unreasonable 
to suppose he could have had any es pectation or thought of being its 
candidate for Governor, or could have been making any arrangements 
therefor.” The doctor is evidently no match for this sort of a letter- 
writer. But Butler is well hated by a good many Massachusetts poli- 
ticians, and the disgrace of seeing him in Governor Andrew's chair 
may not improbably be averted. We should hope that, in case he is 
nominated, decent Republicans, instead of staying away from the polls, 
may go there and vote for any respectable Democrat. As the 
Chicago Tribune remarks, there is no reason why the Fifth District, 
having caught him, like the small-pox, should try to communicate him 
to the whole State. 


It would be 


At this writing forty-seven victims of the late riot in this city have 
died; the number of wounded will probably never be accurately 
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known, as a good many cases have been kept private for various rea- 
sons, but it cannot fall far short of two hundred. It is safe to say that no 
occurrence has for many years, if ever, so thoroughly roused and 
united the intelligent and respectable portion of the community, of all 
parties, The Protestants are really angry and combative, and the 
better class of Catholics have been at least apologetic. The militia 
regiments which took part in the fray, and especially the Seventh, 
never turned out in greater foree—a good evidence of the depth of the 
feeling excited by the Mayor's action. The mob seems to have been 
thoroughly cowed; it is doubtful whether so large a force of black- 
guards was ever before tamed in so short atime. The police, in spite 
of the discouraging circumstances under which they had to act, and 
in spite of the fact that a large proportion of them are Irish Catholics, 
behaved admirably. By the action of the soldiers, one little fact was 
established which is worth notice by all intending rioters, and all 
persons whom idle curiosity tempts into localities in which riots are 
expected, and that is, that calmness and self-restraint and a passive 
waiting for orders under strong provocation are not to be expected from 
volunteers as it is of regulars. When volunteers begin to feel the 
brickbats and stones, a volley from them may be reasonably expected. 
This is, perhaps, not as it should be, but it is well that it should be 
known and remembered by whom it may concern, 





It seems to be established, we are sorry to say, that Governor Hoff- 
man did know what Mayor Hall was going to do about the Orange 
procession, at least a day, or it may be two days, before the 12th, and 
that consequently the glory of rousing himself frantically, on hearing 
what was impending, and coming to the city in the night in the char- 
acter of a raging American, to see that the Orangemen had their rights, 
is not justly his due. In fact, he appears to have come only when 
he heard of the torrent of indignation which burst forth when the 
Mayor confessed that he could not prevent the ruffians of the city doing 
what they pleased. He consequently is not receiving as much applause 
from the Americans as his conduct at first sight seemed to deserve, while 
to the Irish he is naturally an object of deep execration; nor is it likely 
the Ring will forgive him. On the other hand, the Mayor produces in 
his justification a letter from Mr. Bond, the Orange Grand Master, 
written to the Superintendent of Police several days before the 12th, 
begging of him not to let the procession come off if he could help it, if 
he thought it would be attended with bloodshed, Mr. Bond being 
evidently considerably frightened, and his fright being very grateful 
to the worthy Mayor. As it was, only a very small force of Orangemen 
appeared in the procession. This certainly does in some small degree 
palliate the Superintendent’s order. 


Whether all processions should not now be prohibited is 
a question under discussion before the Police Commissioners. 
There are weighty reasons for deciding in the affirmative; but 
we must say there are also very weighty ones on the other side, 
Processions block the streets, to be sure, but they make holidays for a 
class which needs holidays sorely, and in a community in. which 
holidays are rare. They cherish feelings of fellowship and 
co-operation, and gave a little dash of the picturesque every year 
to lives that are apt to be very bare and monotonous. Besides, they 
all, except the Orange procession, help to promote peace and harmony , 
but we must repeat that the Orange processions are, in their very 
nature, demonstrations of defiance and hostility. This is a fact which 
no amount of pious declamation on the part of Protestants, and ruffian- 
ism on the part of Catholics, can cover up. Nevertheless, if the Irish 
Catholic associations here were not composed, as they so often seem to 
be, of inflamed idiots, they would, next year, escort the Orange pro- 
cession through the city, and give the Orangemen a dinner in the 
evening. In so doing, they would do more to make the hated order 
harmless than eight millions of Irishmen, armed with two bludgeonseach_ 
and making six speeches a week, could hope to do in a century; and 
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more than this, they would gain from the American public what they 
have not now—a reputation for common sense and decency. 





We do not exactly know what it is in our views on Irish history ex- 
pressed apropos of the late riot which surprises the World. It seems 
as if it thought we had fallen into a grievous error in saying that the 
result of the Battle of the Boyne was the establishment in Ireland of 
a“ system of class rule which might fairly be called devilish,” and which 
only came to an end at the time of the American Revolution. We did 
not suppose it would be necessary to explain that we referred to the 
“Penal Laws,” which formed the only system of class rule resulting 
from the Battle of the Boyne which could fairly be called “ devilish,” 
and which did lose their stringency about the time of the American 
Revolution. We mentioned the American Revolution for the purpose of 
explaining to numerous gifted writers all over the country, who were 
following the luminous footsteps of the erudite Hall and Kelso, in talk- 
ing of the Battle of the Boyne as a “local scrimmage,” fought two 
hundred years ago—that not only was it a very important battle, one 
of the most important of battles, but that its consequences were felt by 
the Irish Catholics in the very marrow of their bones down almost to a 
period within the memory of living men. It is quite plain that it would 
do many newspaper men good to read some popular history of the 
Revolution of 1688, and some of them will be driven to it, if this 
Orange row lasts much longer. 





Elizur Wright has written to the Boston Advertiser, maintain- 
ing, as we expected somebody would maintain—apropos of the recent 
opinion of the judges of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, about the 
eligibility of women to be justices of the peace—that a written consti- 
tution can be interpreted by anybody who can read it; that lawyers 
are no more competent to get at its meaning than any one else ; that it 
is improper to interpret it by the aid of “custom ;” that Governor 
Claflin is just as well able to decide as the judges who may be ap- 
pointed justices of the peace, and so on. This doctrine about writ‘en 
constitutions has been held, if not proclaimed, by large numbers of Radi- 
cals during the last ten years; and it has at least the merit of simpli- 
city and economy. Written constitutions were originally understood, 
in American polity at least, to be restraints on the will of the majority 
for the time being; and to ensure their being so, a body of professional 
judges was charged with the duty of interpreting them, and surrounded 
by every possible guaranty of honesty, impartiality, and ability. This 
being found jinconvenient, the grand plan of choosing the inter- 
preters for the express purpose of interpreting in a particular way, 
was resorted to, and in many States, even in the United States, 
is now in operation. But even this is found too cumbrous and 
troublesome ; and we are now getting down to what may be called the 
“hard pan” doctrine, that everybody who can read a constitution 
can interpret it for himself. If the governor can, of course the sheriff 
and constable can, and @ fortiori, the private citizen, who makes the 
governor and the sheriff. The French reached this point long ago, 
and get over the difficulties which occasionally arise as to whose inter- 
pretation is the right one by cutting each other's throats. We are too 
humane to settle matters in that way; so we shall vituperate cach 
other in the newspapers and in lectures. 





There is one other delightful invention, which may be called sup- 
plemental to the above, and which is intended to get rid of the effect 
of contemporaneous construction on the interpretation of constitutions, 
and it is this: When you want to find something in a constitution which 
is not there, and which you know as well as you know that there is a 
nose on your face, that the framers of the constitution never even dreamt 
of putting there, you must bring up the rule, “‘ They builded better than 
they knew,” which means that the framers did really intend what you 
wish they had intended, but that they did not themselves know they in- 
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tended it—the words which according to you bear that meaning being 
put into the instrument under inspiration or other occult influence. In 
this way you get what you want without wounding tender consciences 
or laying yourself open to the charge of lying or equivocating, and not 
only without seeming guilty of want of respect for the constitution, 
but with the appearance of a deeper respect for it than the literal inter- 
preters. A similar holy trick is occasionally practised by the temper- 
ance men when they try to prove that the wine made by Christ was 
unfermented wine, and by the Woman’s Rights champions, who de- 
clare that, when Pavl condemned women to silence in the church, he 
only meant the naughty Greek women. We need hardly say how 
much this process contributes to manly simplicity and truthfulness and 
candor in national and individual character. 





The full accounts of the Corean affair have reached home, and it 
certainly wears a somewhat different aspect from that which it pre- 
sented when it was first reported. We were told that the fight occurred 
because the Coreans had treacherously murdered the crew of an 
American ship, and would not give proper satisfaction ; but it now ap- 
pears that when the American fleet appeared in Corean waters it at once 
made preparation to survey the Corean coasts, rivers, and harbors, and 
entered on this duty with armed boats, and said nothing about venge- 
ance or satisfaction, but, on the contrary, assured the Corean authori- 
ties that its intentions were pacific. The Coreans, however, on seeing 
“the boat parties armed with cutlasses, pistols, and Remington rifles,” 
and “the Benicia launch carrying a 24-pounder in the bow, and the 
others with 12-pounders, and all having a good supply of shell, canis- 
ter, and shrapnel,” surveying their river, as hard as they could, without 
asking permission, did what any civilized people in the world would 
probably have done, and what a barbarous people, jealous of foreigners, 
was sure to do—looked on it as a hostile demonstration, and brought 
down troops and attacked the expedition,and were soundly thrashed and 
slaughtered for their pains. Of course, if it be lawful, or in the interest 
of civilization, to survey foreign rivers, whether the owners like it or 
not, the fight was a very honorable exploit ; but if the Coreans have 
the right to prevent their rivers being surveyed, it was a great outrage. 
In fact, it is but a continuance of the policy begun, in the East, by 
Great Britain, and which we had hoped all Western Powers had aban- 
doned. 





In England, the collapse of the army bill has been followed by the 
success of the ballot bill in the House of Commons, and its success in 
the House of Lords is counted on, but not with certainty. The dis- 
cussions over it in the press are interesting, as indicating the transition 
from the trust theory of the franchise to the “ natural right” theory. 
The opponents of the ballot maintain that, as the suffrage is a trust, it 
should be exercised at least under the control of public opinion, which 
alone is capable of ensuring its proper exercise. They also fall back 
on the purely utilitarian argument, and predict the most horrible con- 
sequences, particularly in Ireland, as likely to flow from secret voting, 
but occasionally, in a wild way, cite the example of America in support 
of the doctrine that the ballot, after all, does not ensure secret voting. 
On the whole, if all the arguments about it were put together, it would 
seem as if it would do neither harm nor good. We think it might be 
said, as the result of American and all other experience, that where the 
constitution of society is such as to expose large classes of voters to 
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intimidation, the ballot helps to protect them in the enjoyment of their | 


liberty ; and where there is no danger of intimidation, it practically 


loses its secrecy, and exposes the voter freely enough to the action of 


public opinion. 





Appearances in France are all in favor of a trial, at all events, of the 
Republic—this time, as M. Thiers says, by the Monarchists, the Re- 
publicans having shown themselves unequal to the task. The trial 
will be made now, however, under unusually favorable auspices, for 
reasons to which we have already called attention, and notably the 
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overthrow of Paris by the country. A Republican Assembly can now 
sit in the capital with an amount of security which none of its prede- 
cessors has enjoyed, though of course this might be said of any govern- 
ment which might be set up. Coups @état by mobs will probably never 
again be blindly accepted by the provinces, The devotion of the Con- 
and 
even Mazade, who has always, except at the outbreak of the war, been 
very calm, calls him “le 


servatives and Moderates to Thiers continues to grow in intensity 
glorieux vieillard.’ Gambetta is appearing 
more prominently on the sla- 
ture, but in a very chastened and sober frame of mind, and declared, 


scene, and has taken his seat in the Legi 


according to an interviewer sent after him by the New York World, 
that ignorance has been the cause of French disasters; he used to 
think it was “ treason.” 


M. Edmond de 
an interesting article to the Revwe des Deur Mondes of June 15, 
containing his own reminiscences of the Commune, 
Paris during the second 


Pressensé, the well-known writer, contributes 


which he 


studied very closely, having remained in 


siege. His account of its origin and aims is substantially that 
which we have frequently put forward in the Natien—that it 
was, in the beginning, a regular Jacobin rising, in imitation of 


that of 1793, and having in view the establishment of a Red Republic 
all over France, to be governed by a Central Committee sitting in 
Paris. It was under the influence of this idea that the forces of the 
Commune marched out to disperse the Assembly at Versailles, but the 
plan was frustrated by the fire of Mont Valérien. 
hope of ruling France had to be given up, that the theory that they 
were fighting for municipal independence was got up with which they 


It was then, when all 


were so successful in guiling foreigners, though it seems all along to 
have amused French observers mightily. The internal conflicts by 
which the Commune was rent were due to the constant collision of the 
Socialist element, which wished to “reorganize society 
merely rowdy and military element, which cared nothing about Social- 
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ism, but liked fighting, and tumult, and power. M. Pressense’s accounts 
of the administration of justice under the Commune would be very 
amusing if they were not so horrible. He quotes from the notes of M. 
Rousse, the datennier (senior member) of the order of advocates of 
Paris, an account of a curious interview with Rigault, the Procureur 
of the Commune, with whom he sought to intercede in behalf of the 
imprisoned priests. Rigault was a hardened ruffian, of the type of 
our City Hall politicians, who used to amuse himself making out pro- 
scription lists, and used to attend the theatre, surrounded by a bevy of 
prostitutes, with whom he laughed and joked obstreperously during 
the performances, apparently enjoying the terror with which he in- 
the rascal’s ser- 


spired the audience. ‘“ Humanity” was relieved o° 


vices by his summary execution after the entrance of the troops. 


As regards the financial situation in France, it continues amaz- 


ingly good, though the correspondent of the London Heenomist, an ex- 
ceptionally good authority, says the greater part of the sum “ demand- 


ed” by subsidies to the loan “ was asked for without the slightest de- 
sire to get it, and without the means of paying for it if granted, with, 
too, the intention to sell on the Bourse the portions obtained without 
delay, in order to profit by the premium to which the loan had been 
driven.” Perhaps the greatest danger the Republic has to run will 
come from the increase of taxation, which the cost of the war has 
made necessary, and which M. Thiers is aggravating by a return to a 
protective policy. The strong point of the Empire with the peasantry 
was, that it kept the taxes light by meeting its yearly deficit with 
joans, a device through which the peasantry ought to have seen, but, 
being ignorant, did not, and the new regime will doubtless suffer 
in their eyes from its greater honesty, as well as from its difference of 
views on the tariff question. The Consul-General at New York during 
the war, M. Place, has, in spite of his denials when here, been found 
guilty of fraud, peculation, and embezzlement. He misappropriated 
in various ways $254,000, and put thirty-five per cent. more than he 


paid on some of the arms he bought for the government. 
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THE IRISH AND THE RIOTS. 

Ir is somewhat surprising, and is, indeed, fresh proof of the 
want of political capacity of the Irish Catholics in this city, that they 
do not defend themselves in the matter of their attacks on the Orange- 
men by the arguments which some of our radical brethren have put 
forward in defence of the Communists. The Irish can truly say that 
they do not try to kill Orangemen through any love of killing. They 
shoot and throw stones at them simply as a means to an end, and that 
end is the realization of an ideal, namely, the establishment of a social 
state in which there will be no Orangemen, or, indeed, Protestants of 
any description, but in which all will be Catholics, and confess their 
sins twice a year auricularly, and when they walk in procession will 
walk in honor of some saint. They may be mistaken in thinking that 
killing people is a good way of bringing this about, but they 
are ut least earnest in an age when Protestants are nearly all luke- 
warm and half-hearted. Moreover, it must be admitted that the riot- 
ers, a8 they are called, are courageous ; rioting, therefore, cannot be such 
a bad thing after all, when those who engage in it risk their lives as the 
gallant men and women did on the sidewalk and in the windows of 
the tenement-houses last Wednesday week. Let us add, too, that the 
police acknowledge that while the rioting was going on crime of all 
kinds in other parts of the city notably diminished. There was fight- 
ing in Eighth Avenue, but there were never so few assaults, batteries, 
or burglaries in the other avenues and streets, And the Catholics might 
ask the snivelling conservatives who are now denouncing them whether 
no killing has ever been done by Protestants, and whether the United 
States do not kill whenever it suits their purpose. The United States 
killed tens of thousands only a few years ago in order to realize their 
social ideal, and are the Irish population of this city not to be allowed 
to kill anybody to realize theirs? Those who affect to be horrified by 
their doctrines are usually men who live at home at ease, satisfied 
with things as they are, and thinking this the best of all pos- 
sible worlds because their wants are supplied. The Irish Catholics 
of this city, however, are not satisfied with things as they are. 
In fact, they do not at all like the way things are going. They 
want more money, and less work, and fewer Protestants, and cheaper 
whiskey. Whatever marching in procession is to be done, also, they 
want to do themselves ; and they desire these things with a passionate 
longing which ought to put to the blush the cold and sneering Yankee 
voluptuaries who are abusing them, and who desire nothing strongly 
enough to take off their coats and fight for it; and it ought to make 
progressive men hesitate about interfering with them. It may be that 
their ideal is impossible of realization, and that there will never be a 
world in which all will be Catholic Irishmen, but we advise those who 
think so to look back a little. The world moves, and we move with it. 
If anybody had predicted, fifty years ago, that nearly a third of New 
Yorkers would be Catholic Irishmen, he would have been laughed at 
for his pains, if not worse; and yet that has come to pass. 

This view of the case is not, perhaps, an obvious one. It would 
not occur to most men, but neither did it occur to most men that it 
could, under any circumstances, become laudable or excusable for a 
Jeremy Diddler like Cluseret, and a little Bohemian like Paschal 
Grousset, and a theatrical claqueur like Bergeret, and a blackguard 
loafer like Rigault, and a pair of crack-brained visionaries like 
Delescluze and Assis, to take possession of Paris, and burn it in the 
interest of “humanity”; or that the cruelties of Thiers on the field 
of battle, and the atrocities of the Catholic clergy in various ages, could 
muke it allowable or proper to murder sixty old and inoffensive priests 
in cold blood; and yet men in America, who call themselves “ moral ” 
and “religious,” have been saying all this, er something very like it. 

There have been various morals drawn from the riot, and, of course, 
first and foremost, the obvious one that there is a point at which the 
patience of Americans becomes exhausted, and that, when it has been 
reached, people like the Irish mob in this city had better go home 
quietly, and attend to their lawful callings; but there is another, 
which does not, perhaps, at this moment present itself so readily, and 
that is, that the duty of obeying the laws of the land, and the great 
laws of morality, is not one that can be taught spasmodically with any 
effect. The Irish were long received with open arms in the United 
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States, in the conviction, which was firmer some years ago than it is 
now, that the possession of the ballot acted like magic on men, and 
could in a year or two convert ignorant peasants into intelligent citi- 
zens. This has been gradually surrendered; it is now generally ac- 
knowledged that naturalization leaves a man pretty much what it 
found him, and that the quality of the voter depends entirely on the 
quality of the person out of whom the voter is made, and that the 
ignorant and brutal have to become decent and self-restrained through 
much the same process on American soil as elsewhere. It has in like 
manner been supposed, and even preached, that winking at, or conwiv- 
ing at, their violations of law would, in some mysterious manner, 
gradually train them to respect the law. The Fenian organization, for 
instance, has been from first to last a standing outrage on the peace 
and dignity of the United States, and probably nothing better calcu- 
lated to create and develop a lawless, turbulent spirit among the Irish 
population than the attempts made by that organization to make 
marauding expeditions into Canada could well have been invented. 
It is by no means wonderful that both those of the Irish who 
engaged in these attempts, and those who looked on and 
saw them made with impunity, should have come to the con- 
clusion that there was nothing they might not safely attempt, 
if they only put their political or religious feelings in the fore- 
ground, and it must be remembered that it was not Mayor Hall 
and Bill Tweed who encouraged these monstrous violations of the 
law; it was leading Republicans. In fact, it is only four short years 
since the principal Republican papers roundly abused Andrew John- 
son for a very mild attempt to hinder large bands of Irish robbers from 
marching into Canada, drums beating and colors flying, under orders 
from a junta sitting in New York. But although two of these Fenian 
performances have taken place, nobody has been really punished for 
them, and nobody has found fault with the Government for not 
punishing them. It may have been wise policy for the United States 
Government, so far as they were concerned, to let the matter drop, but it 
was very unfortunate for the city of New York, for it satisfied a large 
body of Irish here that they were really above the law as long as they 
acted in masses and on some religious or political theory of their rights. 

We may add that we cannot help fearing that those who imagine 
that the slaughter of the rioters on the 12th has put an end to the pre- 
tensions on which the riot originated will find themselves very much 
mistaken. What has happened has been the result of a totally unlook- 
ed-for display of energy and independence on the part of Governor 
Hoffman. Had he chosen to remain quiet, the Orange procession 
would not have marched ; the great assertion of American principles 
would never have been made; and whatever damage the triumph of the 
Catholics would have inflicted on the principle of religious and political 
equality would have been inflicted. It must be remembered, too, that 
it is this city which chooses the governor, and, for some time back, the 
Ring has found no difficulty in procuring a subservient legislature 
from the State at large—that is, from Protestant Republicans. 
Peter B. Sweeny is just as powerful in Albany as he is in the 
New York Common Council. It is by no means likely that Hoffman 
will escape punishment for the late revolt, or that his successor will 
get the Democratic nomination without a searching investigation into 
his views about the right of Protestant processions to the streets of the 
city; and on this question we may be sure he will be “sound,” and 
will promise not to meddle with the action of the local authorities. 
Now, with a governor “ of the right sort” at Albany, and such a legisla- 
ture, say, as the last, there is not the least reason to hope that we shall 
have any permanent improvement in the state of affairs here. With a 
legislature such as the State of New York ought to elect, the great 
Catholic bogy in the city could be readily robbed of all its terror. 
The matter of processions, for instance, might be dealt with by general 
legislation in such a way as to prevent the streets being made the 
battle-ground of factions. But in saying this, we come back once more 
to the fact that behind the folly and wickedness of the Irish there lie 
American shortcoming, corruption, and indifference, without which 
Irish folly and wickedness would be of little importance and cause 
little inconvenience. Any reform which is to affect the condition of 
this city must come from the action of Americans themselves. 
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NORTH OAROLINA AND A NEW OONSTITUTION. 

We hear from North Carolina the first sounds of a political strife 
which many thoughtful observers have anticipated as almost certain to 
follow the reconstruction measures by which the revolting States were 
restored to their normal relations with the Union. A bill is pending 
before the legislature—or perhaps has already been enacted into a 
law—which provides for a convention to revise the State constitution. 
The existing constitution, which was adopted in the spring of 1868, 
contains a clause in substance as follows: “ No part of the constitution 
of this State shall be altered, unless a bill for that purpose shall have 
passed the legislature by a three-fifths majority of all the members, 
and stall have then been published six months previously to a new elec- 
tion of members, and shall have again passed the legislature next suc- 
ceeding such election by a two-thirds majority of all the members, nor 
unless the amendments so proposed shall have been finally submitted 
to the electors, and shall have been approved by a majority of all those 
voting.” The Republicans of North Carolina, at least as represented 
by the newspapers, pronounce this movement of the Democratic legis- 
lature to be utterly illegal and void. They predict, as we learn from 
Washington, that if the proposed plan is carried into execution, and a 
new constitution passes through the forms of adoption, and an election 
is held under it, the present State and county officers will refuse to sur- 
render their offices to the claimants, and that the disorders and con- 
tentions which will necessarily arise from this conflict of authority 
will furnish a sufficient occasion for interference by the United States 
Government, This programme, which some of the correspondents 
have sent on from Washington, is certainly not a pleasant one to con- 
template. All attempts on the part of the Republicans to create a 
public opinion which shall be triumphant at the polls, and which 
shall defeat the Democratic project of undoing the work of settlement 
and remodelling the organic law for mere partisan ends, would be 
legitimate and eminently praiseworthy; but another appeal to the 
general Government, another interference by Congress and the Presi- 
dent in the domestic politics of the State, would be worse than anar- 
chy. We pass this topic by, however, with no more than an allusion 
to its importance. We purpose to enquire whether the proposed con- 
vention to revise the North Carolina constitution, and the work done 
by it, will, in the face of the restrictions contained in the present 
fundamental law, be legal and valid ; or whether, on the contrary, they 
will be illegal and void, revolutionary and usurping, so that resistance 
by the existing State officers will be not only proper but necessary. 

The answer to this question will not in the least depend upon any 
theory of State or national sovereignty which we may adopt. Assum- 
ing that complete political sovereignty resides in the one people of the 
United States and nowhere else, still the exercise of this sovereignty 
in respect to a very large class of governmental objects and functions 
-. has been entrusted to the peuple of each State, to be wielded by them 
as freely as though they were independent in every sense of the term. 
Among these objects and functions the most important is that of form- 
ing a State constitution. With the manner, means, process, and time 
of creating a new constitution for a State, neither the United States 
nr its Government has anything to do; upon this subject the organic 
law of the nation is absolutely silent. The question then is simply 
this: Can the people of a State, by any self-imposed limitation, restrain 
themselves from the exercise, under the forms and processes of law 
and not in a revolutionary manner, of the powers of sovereignty which 
have been freely and fully entrusted to them ? 

We can conceive of a society as a mere aggregation of individuals 
without any government or law. With them the initiative in the for- 
mation of a constitution would of necessity be a voluntary act, of 
which nothing legal could be predicated. The same may be true 
when a government has been overthrown by revolution; the recon- 
struction may have no connecting link of legal validity with the past 
organization, and its commencement may be without any element of 
authority. But the ordinary process of revising a State constitution 
belongs to neither of these classes. There is no absence of govern- 
ment and law, and no break made by revolution. We instinctively 
assume that the new structure must be united to the old by a legal 
connection; that the work of rebuilding must proceed with all the 








forms of law and under the sanction of the government; and that the 
result shall have no operative force, shall be in fact a mere proposal, 
until it has been accepted and ratified by the people at large as the 
expression for the time being of their supreme will. This is the Amer 

ican idea and the American practice. In the vast majority of instances 
this legal connection and these regular forms have been simple, obvi- 
ous, and unquestioned. State constitutions have generally contained 
no restrictions upon the power of amendment, and have either been 
silent upon the subject or have expressly authorized the legislature to 
take the initiative. A change appearing to be desired, the legista- 
ture, either by virtue of its general powers or of an express authority, 
passes a statute providing for a convention. This body, elected direct- 
ly by the people, meets, deliberates, and produces a plan which is sub 

mitted to the electors for their approval or rejection; if approved, it 
becomes the organic law. The constitutional convertion thus de- 
scribed is a regular part of our governmental machinery, as necessary 
and as legitimate as the ordinary legislature. 

In some instances, State constitutions have aflirmatively prescribed 
the manner in which amendments may be adopted or an entire revi- 
sion made, Such provisions, unless they are expressed in a negative 
form and contain positive prohibitions, are plainly declaratory in their 
They do not prevent a resort at any time to the fundamental 
But the constitution of a State 


nature. 
action of a constitutional convention. 
may contain a clause respecting amendment and revision which is not 
simply declaratory, but, like that of North Carolina, is restrictive to 
the one manner and form prescribed, and prohibitory of any other. 
Is such a clause operative and binding upon the people's will, acting 
through the ordinary legislative channels, and finally expressing itself 
by a general vote ? It may be instructive to refer to some examples. 
The Pennsylvania constitution of 1776 provided for the election, at 
short intervals, of a small body, to be called the Council of Censors, 
who were empowered to call conventions to amend or revise the 
The preamble made this particular method obligatory, 


organic law. 
These censors failing to 


and plainly forbade a resort to any other. 
exercise the authority conferred upon them, the legislature in 1789, 
without any previous vote of the people, called a convention which 
framed the constitution of 1790. The constitution of Delaware of 
1776 contained the following section: “ No other part of this consti- 
tution shall be altered, changed, or diminished, without the consent of 
five parts in seven of the assembly and seven members of the legisla- 
tive council.” The legislature was composed of two houses, the as- 
sembly, containing seven members, and the council, containing nine, 
As the language of this section was entirely negative and prohibitory, 
if operative at all it cut off any resort to a convention, or to a vote of 
the people, even though unanimous, and left but one legal and valid 
method in which the constitution could be revised, a concurring vote 
of the two houses, with a majority at least of five to two in the one, 
and of seven to two in the other. In the face of this peculiar and per- 
emptory restriction, the legislature, in 1791, without any previous 
legal authority from the people signified by their vote, called a con- 
vention which constructed the organic law that became operative in 
1792. The Maryland constitution of 1776 said: That this form of 
government and no part thereof shall be altered, changed, or 
abolished, unless a bill to alter, change, or abolish the same shall pass 
the general assembly, and be published at least three months before 
a new election, and shall be confirmed by the general assembly after a 
new election of delegates in the first session after such new election.” 
Here, too, as in Delaware, a convention was legally impossible under 
any concurrence of legislative and popular majorities, if this ciause 
was as binding in law as it appeared to be inwords. No change was 
made until 1850. In that year the general assembly passed a statute 
submitting to the people the question whether a convention should be 
In pursuance of the vote upon this statute, a convention 
assembled. Their work being submitted to the electors, and approved 
by them, became the constitution of 1851. The constitutions thus 
formed and adopted, in direct opposition to the negative and prohibi- 
tory restrictions of the former system, have always been regarded as 
No one has doubted or questioned their complete binding force 
They 


held or not. 


valid. 
as the fundamental law of their respective commonwealths. 








aia’ 
have received the obedience ot the people and the governments as 
freely and fully as though the process of creation had been in exact 
conformity with the pre scribed methods. 

be 


But it may said that this was the result of mere acqui- 


escence. We must then go deeper than the political fact and 
ask, Were the governments established by these constitutions 
governments de jure, or simply governments de facto? This fur- 
nishes the unerring test of the question whether the action of the 
legislature, the convention, and the people in Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
and Maryland, was legal or revolutionary. Did a government subsist 
in Pennsylvania from 1790 to 1838, and in Delaware from 1792 to 


1832, and in Maryiand from 1851 to 1864, by sufferance only, and 
without any foundation of absolute right ? 
but one answer; and yet that answer must be an affirmative one, unless 
these governments were de jure—that is, unless the conventions which 
constructed them were valid and legal bodies, and not usurping assem- 
blies. 

The section found in the constitution of North Carolina is identi- 
cal in snbstance, though somewhat more elaborate in form, with the 
provisions quoted from Delaware and Maryland. It prescribes one, 
and only one, method of amendment or revision—the concurring 
assent, by majorities of three-fifths and two-thirds, of two successive 
legislatures, and the approving vote of the electors. Although the 
people should demand it with unanimity, and their demand should be 
seconded by the legislature, no convention is possible without a revo- 
lution, if any binding force and effect is to be given to the restrictive 
We are thus brought to the very point upon which the 
No such limitation inserted in a State 


language. 
whole discussion must turn. 
constitution, and attempted to be placed upon the supreme will of the 
people acting in an orderly manner through the regular and customary 
legislative means, can be effective; the action of the people in this 
manner and by these means must be legal and valid and not reyolu- 
tionary. It should be carefully noticed that this proposition does not 
include the case—which once arose in Rhode Island—of an attempt, 
outside the existing government and unsupported by legislative sanc- 
tion, to establish a new organic law under color of the people’s volun- 
This would be revolution, and would be none the less so 
although successful. Constitutions are but the expressions of the 
According to the present universal practice, they receive 


tary action. 


people’s will. 
their sole authority from a direct vote of the electors and not from 
It is the peculiar feature of American 
reserved to themselves the power of 
act, the organic law of a State. A 
constitution, being thus a creation and an instrument, cannot be above 
and superior to the creators who have given to it all its life and force. 


any assembly of delegates. 
government that the people have 
creating, by their own immediate 


The very meaning of sovereignty implies this; and if we do not admit 
that the States possess sovereignty the conclusion is not changed, for 
the free exercise of the powers of sovereignty which have certainly 
Sovereignty cannot exist 
under limitations, nor can its free exercise be controlled. This is 
plain if we consider that, from the very nature of the attribute and of 
an organic law, if a limitation may exist at all, it may be made abso- 
If a State constitution may confine the supreme will of the 


been given to them implies the same truth. 


lute, 
people to one method and means of operation in reference to future 
amendments and revisions, it may prevent a recourse to any and all 
methods and means, and thus make itself permanent. While, there- 
fore, conceding that the statute passed by the North Carolina Legisla- 
ture, and the convention which may be assembled in pursuance thereof, 
will, in themselves, be tentative only, and that the instrument which 
this convention may adopt will be a proposal merely, we reach the 
conclusion that, when the electors shall have, by virtue of the same 
Statute, approved and ratified this proposal, it will become, to all 
intents and purposes, de jure as well as de facto the constitution of the 
State. Continued resistance would then be rebellion, and interference 
by the National Government would be usurpation. 
= - = -- sy 
NOTORIETY. 

WE are only saying what nearly everybody has either said or thought, 

when we say that by no means the least marked of the effects on modern 


This question admits of 
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society produced by the newspaper press, has been the increase and diffia- 
sion of the love for publicity through all classes and conditions. This it has 
accomplished by putting publicity within nearly everybody’s reach. 
The love of fame is of course a passion as old as the race, but it 
differs essentially from the love of notoriety in this, that fame rests 
on respect and admiration, in greater or less degree, while notoriety 
rests simply on the lowest order of curiosity. Now, it would be useless 
and unfair to deny that the press has done and does much for fame, but it 
would be also useless to deny that it has done far more for notoriety, and 
in doing it—that is, in making it easy for a man to become widely known 
without having achieved anything which would justify his fellow-creatures 
in occupying their minds about him—it has enormously stimulated the 
passion for being known and talked about, no matter for what reason, 
which seems to be inherent in a certain class of natures. Fora good whilethis 
passion showed itself among us in a very mild form, by converting a few 
men into bores at public meetings and other gatherings, and leading to 
excessive display at watering-places, and even in these cases it was not 
easy to draw the line between it and an honest desire foradmiration. But 
of late it has grown out of a mere weakness into a positive disease, and is 
fast producing among us a class of persons whom it is no exaggeration to 
term moral monsters. There is now hardly any class, or any institu- 
tion however respectable, in which its ravages may not be traced. Take 
the church for example. If there be one doctrine of Christianity more per- 
sistently and earnestly preached than another, both by its founder and all its 
greatest professors, it is that religion is a thing which, to do its full work in 
the soul, requires above all things privacy—not to say secresy—not only a 
constant indifference to public opinion, but an active avoidance of all 
reference to it; prayer is to be secret ; good works are to be secret ; confes- 
sion is to be secret ; repentance secret. In short, they take constant note of 
the debauching effect, even on the best natures, of a life of publicity, and 
of the habit of subservience to the vain and fieeting judgments of men, and 
the steady decline of self-reliance which such a life is sure, in the long run, 
to bring about. All the philosphers tell thesame story. They all say, if you 
would be pure and manly, and aim high, you must be simple ; and if you 
would be simple, you must keep a very large portion of your life, and, 
above all, your motives, out of the market-place. Your self-examination 
must be private ; revised copies of your judgments upon yourself must not 
be handed to the reporters ; and you must steadfastly look for the reward 
of nine-tenths of your good deeds in a region where “ first-class notices ” 
are unknown. 

If we were now to attempt to prove by illustrations how far this 
ancient way of building up character has been departed from in the practice 
of the modern church, how many noisy pastors help to produce noisy 
disciples, to whom the seclusion of the smallest corner of the soul would 
be agony; who cannot bear that even the least of their little thoughts 
about life, or death, or judgment, should not be “ worked up” in some 
way ; who can hardly pray without letting the newspapers know they are 
going to do it, or sorrow overa child’s or wife’s death-bed, or lose a friend, 
or go through any other deep, or bitter, or sweet experience of life, without 
having it made, or making it, the subject of an editorial, or turning it 
into a magazine article, and calling the whole nation to take a look at 
their emotions, we should raise a pretty storm about our heads. We 
shall therefore not do anything of the kind, and happily it is not neces- 
There is no person who reads this who cannot supply dozens of 
such illustrations from the sphere of his own observations. We shall not, 
for a similar reason, seek them in other places than the church. We shall 
content ourselves with saying that those who imagine that the atmo- 
sphere in which these things are done is a healthy one, or one in which 
the seeds of noble character are sown, are not only mistaken, but may 
rest satisfied that it is an atmosphere highly conducive to the growth of 
noxious weeds, and that though it takes a good while for the plan of liv- 
ing, and praying, and working, and sorrowing, and rejoicing with open 
doors to show its full fruits, they come at last. 

If we were to say that Fisk, and Train, and Woodhull, and Claflin, 
and a dozen others we might name——whose visible influence seems to be 
small, but whose career, depend upon it, is producing its effect on the 
silent and invisible army of young men and women who are pouring 
into our great cities year by year in quest of fortune, and determined to 
be known somehow—were the legitimate and natural results of the insane 
culture of publicity in thought, word, and deed which has been a very 
prominent feature for some time back in religion, literature, and reform, 
we should, perhaps, seem guilty of extravagance, and yet we cannot help 
saying it, and have no doubt of its truth. It isasystem which develops 
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the coarsest side of human nature, and appeals to the lowest class of 
motives, and subjects conduct to the least reliable of tests, and natur- 
ally and inevitably opens ‘a career to knaves and charlatans which is 
full of prizes, and which every year is sure to be more crowded. Having 
once got into the habit of encouraging people to make themselves notori- 
ous, we cannot avoid rewarding them by notoriety, and notoriety has be- 
come, with the aid of the newspaper press, not simply a source of grati- 
fication, but of gain. 

Take the case of Fisk. This man came to New York a few years ago, 
a smart, impudent, and ignorant pedlar, without morals or manners, and 
with a good deal of animal spirits, and in search of two things—physical 
enjoyment and notoriety. The physical enjoyment he might have had 
with a little money, but notoriety he could only get with the help of the 
newspapers, and this help they gave him to his heart’s content. He went 
incontinently to work to do strange, indecent, and outrageous things, and 
they went to work to chronicle them and denounce him for them. This 
was natural enough when he first showed himself on the scene as a 
swindler and blackguard, but when it was discovered that he was really 
indifferent to public opinion, that he had no shame and no sensibility, and 
really enjoyed his bad reputation, liked to be thought lewd and smart 
and knavish, the press at once began to treat him as a curious 
phenomenon, and laugh over him, chronicle his movements, record his 
jokes, give him pet names, and devote an amount of time to the considera- 
tion of him as an entertainment simply, which proved the best adver- 
tisement any charlatan ever had, and gratified his dearest ambition. ‘T'o 
be “ in the papers ” every day, to be thought wicked by respectable people, 
to be thought smart by brokers and drygoods-men and railroad men, are 
what he of all things most desires. The treatment he received, too, 
helped all his speculations. It advertised his theatre, his steamboats, and 
his railroads ; it made the box in which he sat, and the carriage in which 
he rode with his strumpets, the objects on which all eyes were fixed. His 
fame, in short, filled the continent, and has now filled the civilized world. 
At last, too, the jocose treatment of him resulted in making him look less 
disreputable than he was at the beginning; from laughing over him a 
good deal, people got to thinking him “ not such a bad fellow after all”; 
and, finally, we came to see business suspended at mid-day in the prin- 
cipal thoroughfare of the commercial capital of the country, whose courts 
and legislature he had corrupted, in order to see him ride down as 
elected Colonel at the head of a regiment nine hundred strong, composed 
of respectable young Americans. As colonel of this regiment, he, the 
other day, asked for a municipal invitation for himself and it from the 
city of Boston, and, amongst other things, expressed a desire to have 
“divine service” celebrated for his benefit on Boston Common. The 
newspapers, thereupon, took this up, and discussed it, and joked over it, 
showed the absurdity of it in article after article, and paragraph after 
paragraph, as if Fisk was really trying to play the hypocrite, and was 
trying to pass himself off as a religious man, the fact being that he was 
merely gratifying a showman’s love of making a sensation, and by 
the newspaper exposures of him as an impudent dog got all he wanted, 
and probably far more than he looked for. 


The last instance of the way in which the press allows itself to nur- 
ture this evil growth is the most flagrant and startling of all. Most 
certainly the late riot was, to any right-minded man, a very shocking and 
very solemn occurrence. The slaughter of nearly fifty persons and the 
wounding of two hundred ethers by the fire of soldiers in the streets of a 
great city in a time of profound peace is something by which nobody 
could we!l help being deeply impressed, even if it were the result of an 
ordinary riot raised by plunderers or brawlers. But, considering that the 
riot was an outbreak of savage bigotry and lawlessness on the part of a 
very considerable portion of the population of the city, and a portion, too, 
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which exercises a powerful influence on the government of the city and | 


State, it must be admitted that it furnished food fora great deal of painful 
reflection. Heaven knows, too, it furnished plenty of serious topies for 
editorial treatment. There is hardly a single interest of the city, poli- 
tical or social, which the mental and moral condition of this ferocious and 
brutal Catholic rabble does not touch at some point or other. It seems 
scarcely credible under the circumstances, and yet it is strictly true, that 
while the dead were still lying unburied, and everybody was filled 
with horror and indignation, and was trying to form a rational 


- judgment about the cause and probable consequences of the tragedy, | 
the point which most of our leading morning papers, and amongst the | 


evening papers even the Post, treated as apparently second in order of 
importance, was the manner in which James Fisk, jun., bore himself in 
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the fray. Did, or did he not, stand his ground? Did he fly, or, if so, was 
he disguised? If disguised, what was the disguise? Was he really hurt, 

or was it alla sham? Whither did he fly, and where is he now, and what 

does he think of tbe whole thing ?—were questions which editors and 

reporters discussed, some gravely, and some jocosely, but ail elaborately 

and at length. It having been finally ascertained that Fisk really was 

borne from the field disabled, and did really make a hasty escape through 

fear of the mob, we were treated to whole columns of banter and repro- 
bation of him asa humbug and pretender, and a person wanting in mili- 

tary courage, as if there was something amazingly ludicrous or shockingly 

disgraceful in this wretched charlatan’s unwillingness to expose his 
body in an honest cause ; and as if his career had been of a kind to lead 
people to expect him to face bullets without flinching, and as if, too-—-and 
this is the best or worst of it—he was particular about his reputation for 
bravery, and would be overwhelmed with shame and mortification at 
having people believe that he showed the white feather. The whole 
thing might, perhaps, pass as a very poor joke, if it were not that it is 
joking of this kind which keeps Fisk and the like of him afloat, and which 
is likely to produce scores of his successors. We cannot make Fisk a per 

sonage of importance, and fill everybody's mind every morning with his 
doings and sayings, without making Fisk's career an object of secret ad 

miration to thousands, and making thousands in their inmost hearts 
determine to imitate him. The newspapers ought to remember that, while 
for some offenders against public decency and security denunciation may 
be a proper and effective punishment, the only way of reaching others is 
not to mention them. 
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Correspondence. 


SCIENCE AND ALCOHOL. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In your issue of the 13th instant, a clever reviewer of Dr. Cal 
kins’s book on stimulants, referring more particularly to the action ot 
alcohol and caffeine, says that “science does not yet announce . the 
definite rules of temperance or of abstinence which are needed to guide 
the practice of the world. Neither those who denounce nor those who 
indiscriminately extol the use of stimulants can adduce, in the present 
state of physiological science, suflicient reasons for their belief. The data 
of a definite judgment are still wanting, and we must wait for their dis 
covery through scientific observation and experiment ;” with much more 
to the same effect. 

Those who either “ denounce ” or “ indiscriminately extol” the use of 
stimulants cannot possess the true scientific spirit which recognizes neither 
right nor left, and refrains from judgment until safficient data have been 
carefully observed and compared; but for those who side with neither 
tipplers nor teetotalers science does suggest something very like “ definite 
rules” for the employment of alcoholic stimulants in health or in disease. 

The denunciatory school founds its philippics upon the solitary propo 
sition that alcohol is not convertible into any living tissue, and therefore, 
the extreme 


not being a “ food,” can subserve no purpose in the economy ; 
partisans of alcohol, on the other hand, under the not very definite formula 
that it diminishes disassimilation, seem inclined to infer that the more of 
it one swallows, the greater will be the saving of tissue. Both appear to 
overlook the one great purpose of food and of living tissue—namely, the 
evolution of force. So demonstrable is this that the physiologist can 
predicate the amount of force obtainable from a certain quantity and kind 
of food with almost as much accuracy as an engineer can calculate the 
motive power procurable from a given weight of coal. Most of our ali- 
ments become integrated in the textures of the body before they fulfil 
their final function of generating energy; but some afforfl immediately 
and rapidly oxidizable material, and chief among these stands alcohol. If 
exertion be so suddenly demanded, or so prolonged that the ordinary pro- 
cesses of assimilation are inadequate to preserve the balance between waste 
and repair or to furnish fuel as quickly at it is wanted, alcohol may sup- 
ply the temporary need, and thus prevent the exhaustion of structures re- 
quired for other purposes. In some fevers, for instance, where combustion 
is going on so actively that the patient is actually, and without metaphor, 
burning to death, not only does alcohol save the solid textures from de- 
struction by supplying other material for oxidation, but its appropriate- 
ness is frequently shown by the fact that larger quantities are tolerated in 
such sickness than in health. 

The question as to the amount of alcohol which is consistent with 
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“temperance” is of course to be answered by determining the maximum 
which ean be oxidized—i.e., utilized for the evolution of force ; all beyond 
this amount exerting a narcotic action, or, in other words, becoming a 
poison instead of a food. This maximum amount has been fixed by the 


careful observations of Dr. Anstie, and by the still later experiments of 
Professor Parker and Count Wollowicz, at about two ounces of absolute 
alcohol per diem ( a quantity nearly represented by four ounces of brandy 
or whiskey) fora healthy man of average weight and stature ; the proper 
allowance for women, and probably for “ light-weights,” being proportion- 
ately less. If more than this amount be taken, the surplus circulates in 
the blood either, as some physiologists assert, unchanged, or, as modern 
chemists believe, having been converted into aldehyde, the great affinity 
of which for oxygen impedes the proper aeration of the blood. 

Of the positive utility of alcohol in well-selected conditions of disease, 
there can be no doubt. Its use in health may probably be circumscribed 
thus: If a man be so circumstanced that he need not overtax his energy, 
that he need only work when he “ feels like working ”’—that is to say, if 
he lead a physiological life—or if his daily expenditure of force be no 
more than can be steadily supplied by the assimilation of more nutritious 
food, he will seldom, if ever, require the aid of alcohol; but in the brain- 
wasting and muscle-taxing strife of civilized communities so many sudden 
or wearying exigencies, whether of business or of pleasure, beset us that 
few of us can place an optional limit to our labor, and in such cases the 
moderate employment of alcohol—if taken to supplement, not to supplant, 
more enduring food—is not only harmless, but beneficial. The fact that 
a few exceptional individuals are uble to accomplish great work on no 
stronger diet than vegetables and cold water, cannot afford a rule for the 
vast majority, whose instinctive desire must be regarded as the expression 


of a physiological want. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 





A. L. C. 
New York, July 15. 
THE RUNAWAYS AGAIN. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Sir: Your explanation of that famous passage in Romeo and Juliet, 


commencing “ gallop apace,” in No, 314 of your paper, is good. But it 
occurs to me that Juliet continued the “ classical idea” more closely, and 
called the “ fiery-footed steeds” the “ runaways,” and that that word should 
be plural possessive instead of singular. 

As Shakespeare used the word “ wink” to mean to close the eyelids, 
and to keep them closed, as in this passage, “ And I will wink, so shall 
the day seem night,” the idea would be that the “steeds” should “ im- 
mediately ” reach the end of the journey, and close their eyes in rest in 
the “ close curtains ” of darkness, and, as you say, “ not betray the meeting 
of Romeo and Juliet.” 

The point I make is, that there is no need to bring in the sun as a 
“runaway,” but let the steeds be the “ runaways.” 

The change of an apostrophe from the left to the right of a letter s, or 
the reverse, is surely a very small typographical error even in our day. 


Truly, O. C. BLACKMER. 
Cuicaeo, July 8, 1871. 


Notes. 

Messrs. Linpsay & BLAKISTON, the well-known publishers of medical 
works, issue a circular announcing for publication in August, September, 
and October next a long list of works valuable to the profession, and 
aniong them is one which may be of interest to the unprofessional reader. 
It is rather strangely described as being “ by the author of ‘ Protoplasm’” 
—a title whieh one would say is the property of Professor Huxley—and 
is called “ Life Theories: their Influence on Religious Thought.” The 
author is Dr. Lionel 8. Beale. The unprofessional reader may, perhaps, 
be interested in another of Messrs. Lindsay & Blakiston’s books: namely, 
a translation of Dr. Duchenne’s work on the use of electricity as a healing 
agent. The translator, who is Dr. Tibbits, Superintendent of the London 
Hospital for Paralyzed and Epileptic Patients, adds to Dr. Duchenne’s 
treatise many notes of his own. 

—In their Monthly Bulletin, Messrs. Lee & Shepard give some account 
of the Swedish novelist whom they are introducing to the American pub- 
lic, and quote a letter of hers to her American translators which presents 
her in a pleasant light. Madame Sophie Marie Schwarz began writing 
in 1852, in which year she published “ The Preface,” which had, she says, 











youthful defects, but also was thought to have merit, so that in the same 
year “‘ Unprotected,” the story of two illegitimate children, and written, 
says Madame Schwarz, “too much in the French style,” was published 
and received with kindness. In the course of the next year appeared 
“The Marriage,” “Self-Interest,” and “The Passions,” and, before 1858, 
such was the author's fertility, she had published fourteen works of fic- 
tion, besides numerous smaller writings. In 1858 appeared the first of 
her “novels of purpose,” a variety of fiction that she afterwards culti- 
vated a good deal, and then gave up, for the creditable reason, which we 
wish some of our story-teliers would consider, that, warmly as she felt her 
heart beating in behalf of some of the causes which she wished to pro- 
mote, she perceived that she was not equal to solving the problems with 
which she had been trying to deal. This confession she makes so 
frankly—and upon her perception of its truth she acted with honesty— 
that it speaks very much in her favor, and determines us to think 
well of her books in spite of her productiveness, so ominous of ill, un- 
til we have read some of them. This we hope to do shortly, 
and to relate our experience to our readers. It was in this year, 
1858, that she first became fashionable in her own country, and 
since then she has written no less than twenty-five stories, which have 
all been well received. She has had the honor of translation into 
Dutch, French, English, Polish, and German, and is said to be popular 
wherever she is known. Since 1865 she has been writing under two 
agreements with Otto Janke, a Berlin publisher, the first being one which 
bound her to publish with him in German one year before she publishes 
in Swedish, and to publish in Swedish under a pseudonym ; the second, 
now in force, binding her, in consideration of a larger honorarium than 
she had been receiviag, not to publish certain of her books in Sweden 
till they had been three years published in Berlin—rather singular com- 
pacts, which Herr Janke may, perhaps, be pleased to see in print. Madame 
Schwarz praises highly the work of Miss Selma Borg, a Swedish lady, 
and Miss M. A. Brown, an American lady, who have jointly translated her 
books for the Boston publishers. As it does not appear that she habitu- 
ally uses English, it is not clear that her judgment on this head is of 
value; but authors have a way of passing such encomiums on their trans- 
lators as contentedly as our philanthropists and clergymen, gua philan- 
thropists and clergymen, testify to the relative excellence of pianos, or 
warrant chromo-lithographs to be “as good as the original ”—which, 
indeed, they often are; but for a reason which the clergyman and the 
philanthropist suspect not. 


—Under pressure of fear of the cholera, we here in New York, some 
years since, gave to our Board of Health as much power as the most pa- 
ternal government could desire, and the board made some use of its 
despotic authority, and to good purpose, but in ordinary times we allow it 
to do as little as it likes, and other American cities are not so very much 
better than ours in this respect. Nor indeed are foreign cities. All chim- 
neys in England do not yet consume their own smoke, despite the Act of 
Parliament enjoining it upon them, and, to hear Mr. Ruskin talk of Eng- 
lish rivers, one might suppose that the sewage question and kindred 
questions had never been broached. But there are signs of improvement ; 
though the public is not yet convinced that there should be such a thing 
as “state medicine,” and the more enlightened classes representedeby the 
Royal Sanitary Commission are not so enlightened as to prevent that body 
of medical officers from proposing that the supervision of the public health 
by enforcement of sanitary legislation should be entrusted to the Poor Law 
medical officers, of whom, says Nature, there are more than 4,000 in 
England alone. When we consider the character of the British medical 
student ; when we recollect that it is not the medical student of the best 
type who goes into general practice in country towns ; and when we think 
of the very slender acquirements upon which may be based, and oftenest 
is based, a successful claim for a license, it stands to reason that the poor- 
law authorities probably have in their four thousand physicians a very 
great many men who know little about medicine, and very little indeed 
about the best means and methods for preserving the health of towns. 
Indeed, for that matter a man may be an excellent physician, and yet be 
altogether incompetent to advise the state as to its sanitary legislation. 
Recognizing this truth, the university of Dublin has addressed itself to the 
task of supplying the state with medical men versed in state medicine, 
and a month ago held its first examination, which was open to all doc- 
tors of medicine of the universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin. The 
course arranges itself under the heads of law, engineering, vital and sanitary 
statistics, meteorology, pathology, chemistry, and medical jurisprudence, 
and the successful candidate must show himself acquainted with the legisla- 
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tion relative to sanitary measures, to the conduct and duties of medical men, 
to vaccination, to inoculation, and to the management of lunatic asylums ; 
he must have enough of engineering to know what are the sanitary laws 
regulating the construction, arrangement, and equipment of hospitals, 
barracks, troop-ships, prisons, water-works, and sewers; he must know 
what has been accomplished in the science of statistics as applied tothe health 
of man; in chemistry, he must bave studied the proportions of air, water, 
gaseous poisons, and of the principal disinfecting and deodorizing agents ; 
in pathology, the Jaws of contagion and infection, and the influence of 
hereditary predisposition ; in meteorology, the effects on life and health of 
various climates, and of changes of the weather. This, it will be seen, is 
a long and interesting course, and the successful candidate for a diploma 
will doubtless be able to do the state much service. The aimless young 
Americans, with money and leisure, “ who do not enter on political life,” 
and who, according to one of our religious papers, really have nothing to 
do, might profitably betake themselves to Dublin, and there prepare them- 
selves to come home, and be efficient members of our boards of charities and 
correction and boards of health. Or it is not improbable that they may 
be able so to prepare themselves without crossing the water; the medical 
school of Harvard University, being, as it is, on the point of transforming 
itself, may see fit to establish a course of instruction such as “the silent 
sister,” greatly to her honor, has established. 

—- It may be that the increased cost of making books in America ena- 
bles English publishers to undersell American ; or it may be that, because 
nature abhors a vacuum, English books rush in to supply the lack of 
American—for, since the days of Woolsey and Felton, American editions 
of the higher classics have been few and far between. Whatever may be 
the cause, there are several series of English text-books that have come 
largely into use in this country within a year or two, and by their cheap- 
ness, neatness, and intrinsic excellence are likely to be used more and 
more, and perhaps to preoccupy the field against future American editions. 
Of these is the Catena Classicorum, of which Messrs. Sever, Francis & Co. 
are the American publishers, and which, so far as issued, consists entirely 
of Greek works. The edition of Thucydides in this series is to be pre- 
pared by Rev. Charles Bigg and Mr. G. A. Simcox, in alternate volumes, 
the first volume, by Mr. Bigg, comprising the first and second books. The 
introduction contains a brief life of Thucydides and a discussion of the date 
at which he wrote, which is placed at 3B.c. 403 or 404, after his return 
from exile. Then follows an essay on “some characteristics of Thucydi- 
des,” in which the historian is hardly rated so high as has been common 
among modern critics. The analysis of his defects, and the way in which 
they were connected with the circumstances of the time and the spirit of 
the age, is interesting and instructive, even if it should be thought that 
his merits have not full justice done them. The notes appear to be very 
judicious; we have been especially pleased by those which illustrate the 
politics of the Greeks in commenting upon the Funeral Oration of 
Pericles. 

—‘If an Algonkin place name is to be misinterpreted,” says Mr. J. 
H. Trumbull, “the misinterpretation is usually made on the supposed au- 
thority of Eliot. When his version is referred to for the purpose of find- 
ing an Algonkin word corresponding to one in the English text, the 
chances are that an affix or primitive is mistaken for the root. There are 
few writers on American languages who have not somewhere been led into 
error by relying on statements made on the alleged authority of Eliot’s Bible 
or of Zeisberger’s Grammar of the Lenni Lenape (Delaware) language.” 
And Mr. Trumbull goes on to convict of error Max Miller among others, 
Mr. Duponceau, Mr. Farrar, Vater, and Adelung, and adds that the In- 
dian Bible has been a common place of resort for philologists with some 
shaky linguistic structure for which they have been unable to find support, 
unless something of Eliot's could be so wrenched as to be of service to 
them. Thus it happens that the missionary’s great work often goes with- 
out the credit which is its due, and the Indians also have been unduly de- 
preciated. Mr. Farrar, for instance, in order to illustrate “the primordial 
and unbroken barbatism of the North American Indians,” and to exhibit 
“the almost imbecile deficiency of abstraction” which characterizes In- 
dian languages, says on the authority of M. Duponceau—whose dictum is 
founded on a guess made by Mr. Hackewelder—that when an Algonkin 
wished to say, “‘ I am that I am,” the nearest he could come to that gratifi- 
cation was to say, “I do I do,” for his language had no substantive verb. 
Now, it is to be admitted, says Mr. Trumbull, that the Algonkin tongues 
have no substantive verb ; but to supply the want of one every Algonkin 
tongue has several verbs to express the where and the how of being— 
conditioned existence. Ohtau, for example, means he has, he owns; 
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ohteau means it has itself ; ayeuonk (place) ohteau is therefore Eliot's 
translation of Judges xviii. 12, “the place is;” the place has itself. 
So also Appy, meaning “ he sits,” is used in its various forms to mean 
he remains, abides, and so, continues to be. Ayeu is another modal 
verb, which is easily made to do some duty for the verb substan. 
tive. It means to be in some place designated. Another part of Mr. Traum. 
bull’s little essay—which forms a part of the last year’s Transactions of 
the American Philological Soc ety, but is here printed separately—is 
devoted to the error of maintaining that Eliot found and used in his ver- 
sion an Indian definite article—mo, “ contracted from monko, and properly 
signifying it,” and, by Eliot, still further contracted into m, which, when- 
ever it occurs before a consonant, Eliot joins to the latter by a ~ or an ¢. 
Yet it may be easily shown, Mr. Trumbull remarks, that the m’ prefixed 
to certain classes of Algonkin nouns is not a definite article, that it does 
not stand for mo, that mo is not a contraction for monko, and that monko 
does not stand for it. Metah, for example, does not mean the Aeart in 
Eliot’s Bible, or elsewhere. Mo is a negative particle, standing in Eliot's 
vocabulary for not, but oftenest used by him as the sign of the preterit 
tense to denote completed action, that which was and isnot. The office 
of the prefixed m’ was just the reverse of that of a definite article. It was 
used not with all nouns, but a few only, and with the names of the body 
and its members, of articles belonging to the person, and of terms express 
ing relationship, and, as its force was always negative, it was used with 
these to divest them of all personal and individual appropriation. For 
example, when an Indian, spoke of the heart, it was his habit to use 
with it a pronominal prefix, as “my heart,” “ your heart,” “Ais heart.” 
So, when he wished to speak of heart in the abstract, he used a nega. 
tive word, and said m’tah, which means “heart not mine, not yours, 
not his,” etc. Mr. ‘Trumbull contends also that it is an error to assert 
the existence of a vocative case in the Massachusetts and Delaware dialects 
of the Algonkin speech, whatever may be the truth as regards other 
dialects ; and that it is not true that the Indian verb is never found without 
a pronominal suffix. 





—Accompanying the essay on mistaken notions of Algonkin grammar is 
another which also was contributed to the Transactions of the Philological 
Society, and which, doubtless, was of interest to that body, and will interest 
other students of linguistics. “On the Best Methods of Studying the 
American Languages” is the title of it, and the author begins by pointing 
out that, if we look through the entire collection of materials for the study 
of our aboriginal tongues, we shall find that a great part of it is abso- 
lutely worthless to the critical student of language. A principal source of 
error in this, as in other fields of philology, has been tha: in the collect- 
ing and arranging of materials there has often been constant reference to 
some other languages previously known. Thus, one writer searches twenty 
American Janguages for Egyptian roots. Of course, he is just the man to 
find them in abundance, and it may be imagined of how much service his 
labors are likely to be. Another, after having, to use his own words, 
“pursued the comparative examination of the Haytien language and dia- 
lects upon all the languages of the earth,” announces that the Haytiens 
are of “ Pelagic origin,” but that the Northern Algonkins are to be as- 
signed to Central Asia. A third presentsa list of words which exhibit the 
likeness of the Micmac to classical Greek. The rage for collecting words 
into vocabularies, with the Indian word set against the English, has also, 
in Mr. Trumbull’s opinion, been of bad result. It is next to impossible, he 
says, to translate any Indian name or verb by any English name or verb. 
In English, the analytical tendency has attained its fullest development, 
and, by the use of independent words to express grammatical relations, it 
has reduced a great part of its vocabulary to monosyllables. The indians, 
on the contrary, carry the synthetica] method to its fullest development ; 
as Gallatin says, to express in a single word “not only all that modifies 
or relates to the same object or action, but both the action and the object, 
thus concentrating in a single expression a complex idea, or several ideas, 
among which there is a natural connection,” is their constant aim. Thus, 
if an Indian would say what an Englishman says in the words, “ He, falling 
down upon his knees, made supplication to him,” he would put it, as Eliot 
did, into this one word, wutappesittukqussunoowehtunkquoh. This is an ex- 
traordinary instance, to be sure, but there is an example still more remarka- 
ble in the Indian reading of the words, “ Our well-skilled looking-glass 
makers,” which is recorded by Rev. Experience Mayhew, a minister on 
Martha’s Vineyard. It runsas follows: Nuppahknuhtopepenauwutehutchu- 
hquokanehchaeninnumunuonok, And this tendency to synthesis is to Le 
seen in the very roots of the language, and characterizes the primary verbs 
as certainly as it does Mr. Mayhew’s twenty-two syllabled word. Forexam- 
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ple: there is an infinitude of verbs to express being under all conditions, 
but there is no Indian verb over against which, in its vocabularies, we may 
properly set the English verb fo be. So, too, of the verbto go ; it has no Indian 
equivalent, but the Indian verbs of motion are almost numberless, as to 
go by paddle, on foot, jumping, flying, after a person, aslant, by a devious 
path, and so forth. Evideatiy nothing is gained when a man has col- 
lected his list of three or four hundred Indian words, and opposite such 
words as “ to go-on a foraging-expedition-on-horseback” has placed our verb 
“to go,” “to travel.” The Indian nouns, too, present difficulties to the 
mere maker of vocabularies, unless he sedulously obeys a rule which 
Mr. Trumbull lays down as of prime importance to the student of our 
American languages, and sets himself to the task of taking apart, by 
analysis, what the Indian has so carefully and skilfully put together by 
his agglutinative synthesis. An Indian noun may rather be said to have 
tenses than cases; it is predicative, and asserts something, and can seldom 
be translated into English without an adverb. Thus, the beaver is “the 
feller of trees” in one Algonkin dialect; another makes him the one 
“putting his head out of the water.” Of general names, of abstract nouns, 
no Indian language knows anything, and each noun must be taken as a 
piece of true description—not description as “ horse” is in the ears of 
most men who hear it, but as it is in the ears of an etymologist, who 
knows it means “ neigher.” The Chippeway word for ‘the same animal 
literally means the creature “ whose hoofs are all solid ;’ the Massachu- 
setts word is “ the beast that carries on his back a living burden ;”’ while 
the Dakota is “ the wonderful domestic animal.” Mr. Trumbull concludes 
his essay with some directions as to the lines of investigation which it is 
most profitable to follow out, and, doubtless, would send the pamphlet to 
any enquirer who—like some of our officers on the frontier, for instance— 
is so situated as to be of service to philology. Such an enquirer could 
not fail to find it very useful to him, coming, as it does, from the authority 
who is recognized as the highest in this branch of philology. 


—By a unanimous vote of the corporation of Yale College, Professor 
Noah Porter was elected to the presidency of that institution, the office 
having been made vacant by the resignation, after twenty-five years of 
service, of President Woolsey. President Porter, who is now about sixty 
years of age, has been a professor in the college for twenty-five years. 
With all that has been done there, and with all the working of the pres- 
ent system of instruction and government, President Porter is, then 
thoroughly conversant, and, as he joins to his intimate acquaintance with 
the college a character which makes him widely beloved and respected, 
knowledge of the world as well as of books, it may be considered certain 
that he will make a highly successful president of Yale as she is. It is 
not to be denied that it may have been a disappointment to some of the 
friends of the college that the new president was not taken from among 
men who believe in the “ new education ” as it is called, and who think Yale 
is less like a university for men, and more like a school for boys, than she 
might be and more than she should be ; and this whether the young men’s 
interests or her own are considered. But there seemed to be no such candi- 
date, and we take it to be certain that the public epinion at Yale’ and 
among her graduates doves not yet approve of the proposed changes, and 
that the new president represents well the best judgment of nine out of 
every ten men upon whom the college must lean for support. As an in. 
structor Mr. Porter has been more successful than as an author—though in 
virtue of his work entitled “The Human Intellect,” he holds a good 
rank among American metaphysicians—and has the affectionate respect of 
innumerable pupils. The college will not witness violent changes in the 
course of his administration, but an equable and easy movement in the 
accustomed channels may be expected with confidence. 


—The resignation of President Woolsey, the election of Professor 
Porter, and the admission of six of the alumni into the corporation, where 
they take the places of the six senior members of the State senate, 
were marked by the beginning of an attempt to raise a fund of 
five hundred thousand dollars, which is to be unrestricted and for 
the general uses of the college, and is to be called the Woolsey 
Fund. <A committee of fifty, for the collection and provisional man- 
agement of the fund, is to be formed, and the following named 
gentlemen are already appointed as members of it, the first ten ia 
order being the original committee, which was empowered to raise its 
number to fifty, and which at once added the seventeen names that fol- 
jow: Noah Porter, of the class of 1831; Munsell B. Field,of the class of 
i841; Timothy Dwight, of the class of 1849; D. C. Gilman, of the class of 
1852; Charles A. White, of the class of 1854; Wm. G. Sumner, of the class 
of 1863 ; Edward G. Mason, of the class of 1860 ; Mason Young, of the class 
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of 1860 ; Joseph H. Twichell, of the class of 1859; M. Dwight Collier, of 
the class of 1866. Hon. Thomas L. Bayne, New Orleans; Hon. B. Gratz 
Brown, St. Louis; Gen. G. Mason Brown, Kentucky; Hon. W. A. Buck- 
ingham, Norwich, Conn.; Hon. W. M. Evarts, New York ; Hon. Dwight 
Foster, Boston; Hon, Wm. L. Learned, Albany; Prof. F. W. Fiske, 
Chicago; Hon, H. H. Haight, San Francisco; Hon. A. Q. Keasbey, New- 
ark ; Hon. W. P. Lynde, Milwaukee ; Hon. Wm. Strong, Philadelphia ; 
Hon. H. H. Raymond, Charleston ; Dr. Wm. H. Stokes, Baltimore; Hon. 
A. Taft, Cincinnati; Hon. A. D. White, Ithaca; Hon. R. P. Spalding, 
Cleveland. Half-a-million is a good deal of money, but doubtless the al- 
ways ready patriotism of Yale will not be vainly called upon, and the 
committee will report favorably before its five years are out. 





—‘“The Convention of Washington contrived for the Destruction, not 
the Reconciliation, of Great Britain and the United States,” is the rather 
dismal title of a little pamphlet containing a petition which has been laid 
before the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty by Mr. John Hindle, Mr. Joseph 
Foden, Mr. E. Mensforth, and other persons, who represent themselves as 
acting under the orders of the “ Foreign Affairs Committees ”—whatever 
they may be—of Cheshire, Lancashire, Yorkshire, Birmingham, Maid- 
stone, and St. Pancras (London). They seem to be not very strong as 
publicists. They say that “they live in daily terror lest England should 
disappear as a great power from Europe,” for her strength is chiefly mari- 
time, and under the benumbing effect of the Declaration of Paris it cannot 
now be put forth. They add that it is with them a subject of lasting 
gratitude that her Majesty has never in any way sanctioned that suicidal 
Declaration—though what they mean by this is not clear—and that they 
hope she will refuse her sanction to the equally fatal Declaration of Wash- 
ington. They find it ominous that the treaty in question was signed on 
the 8th of May, for it was on an 8th of May that the Treaty of London was 
signed—a document by which the other powers interfered in the domestic 
affairs of Denmark, and paved the way for the dismemberment of that 
country, the demolition of the German Confederation, and the unhappy 
defeat of France. Their fourth cause of despondency Mr. Hindle and his 
friends find in the fact that the King of Italy is to be among the arbitrators, 
he “ having obtained a great part of his dominions by means of the Gari- 
baldian expeditions, which, being piratical, were similar in character to 
that of the Alabama,” and thus being unfitted to sit in judgment upon a 
case so much like hisown. They seem to hold the opinion which “some 
well-informed parties ” were holding in Washington this spring, that Victor 
Emanuel would pack up his Grotius and Vattel and Von Martens and Whea- 
ton and Mr. Seward’s despatches, betake himself to the country, go into his 
closet, bring his own proper mind to bear on the controversy, and after 
some studious months come out with his award. In fact, their “ sixthly” 
is not at all unlike the “apprehensions” of our “ well-informed parties,” 
who were in fear that the Emperor of Germany might die, in which case 
the arbitrating which he was todo would have to be done by his son, “ who 
had married a daughter of Victoria, Queen of England,” and would so de- 
cide as to ingratiate himself with his mother-in-law. The petitioners say 
that they fear for England, sixthly, “because the arbitrator in the San 
Juan Channel business is the Emperor of Germany, who has never fulfilled 
any of the treaties he has made, has broken up the German Confederation of 
which he was a member, has perfidiously annexed the Kingdom of Hano- 
ver, and has shown in his war with France a disposition so ambitious and 
unscrupulous as to make it impossible to rely won his judgment in any 
matter, far less upon one in which a false issue ‘s put before him.” The 
conduct of the war against France is a curious!» selected illustration of 
defective judgment. The petitioners, we may sy in conclusion, though 
they do not exhibit great talents for diplomacy, appear to have plenty of 
good intentions ; so far, at least, as concerns their own country and this. 

—The Commune destroyed the Venddme Column, the Tuileries, and 
the Hotel de Ville; it. tried to destroy the Revue des Deux Mondes, which 
would have been a greater loss te France and the civilized world in general, 
but in this it completely failed. The order of suppression was issued after 
the publication of the number of May 15, and beforethe next semi-monthly 
number was to appear, the Commune was no morw. It must, however, be 
acknowledged that the Revue nobly deserved the order, and that its tenor 
during the nine weeks of the Communal sway was in every respect worthy 
of its character and its past Not only did it continue to present to its 
readers regularly and calmly, as it had done during the German siege, its 
periodical budgets of philosophical, historical, and entertaining literature; 
but not in a single number did it hide its political convictions, or alter its 
tone under the influence of the terror exercised by the raving apostles of 
the millennium proclaimed on the 18th of March. The regular and able 
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expounder of the political opinions of the Rerve, Charles de Mazade, it is 
true, surrendered his pen for the month following that dies nefastus—for 
reasons not stated—to F. de Lageneduais, but before the Ist of May he was 
again at his post as the writer of the “ Chronique de la Quinzaine,” and 
both chroniclers were equally unflinching and outspoken in denouncing 
the origin, the follies, and the crimes, and foretelling the doom, of the in- 
surrectionary government, though prudently refraining from all personal 
allusions. 


—‘The date and the form of the dénovement in Paris,” wrote M. de 
ment and extreme quickness in reply, seasoned perhaps with a little too 


Lagenedais on April 14, “are slow in becoming known; but the doubts 
about the dénowement itself have vanished. Paris will not oppress France. 

i Right will triumph; this is now assured to us; and, however 
painful self-felicitation on a success in these fratricidal struggles may 
be, over that victory we shall have to congratulate ourselves. The nation- 
ality of France, so grievously wounded, is in question ; it must be saved 
at any price.” “The great achievement of the fortnight is the army, re- 
organized by the skilful activity of M. Thiers, and through patriotism 
restored to its sentiment of duty; and if this achievement has not yet been 
crowned with a triumph in Paris, it is because it would be necessary to 
shed more biood to have it sooner, and because humanity commands pa- 
tience when patience can no longer anywhere produce uncertainty.” A 
fortnight Jater M. de Mazade wrote: “ What would be the result if this 
situation could extend itself, if the sway established in Paris under the 
name of the Commune could expand, and assume an appearance of dura- 
tion? It would be the moral, political, material, and national ruin of 
France ; it would be the dissolution of French unity itself.” And under 
date of May 14, he says of the chiefs of the insurrection : *‘ They will have 
had their quarter of an hour of ephemeral domination only to mark their 
passage through ruins of theirown making. They will have used their 
existence only for representing the violation of right and liberty under all 
their forms. If they were to triumph, they would represent only a vulgar 
usurpation.” And as to the near future he adds correctly : “ To judge by 
the signs of decomposition which manifest themselves in the Commune, 
the end is before us.” It was these utterances which exhausted the for- 
bearance of the Commune. 


HENRY BROUGHAM.* 

Tuts first volume of Lord Brougham’s autobiography, covering thirty- 
two years of his life, contains little that could help the reader to detect a 
chancellor en herbe, or foretell a great reformer. Not because it fails to 
show the lines of character already marked, and the theatre of action 
already prepared, but Henry Brougham, among all the men of his time, 
was the one who found occasions rather than made them, and one-third of 
his life had gone by before his great occasion befel. 
constructive so much as modifying ; in literature, he criticised and compiled, 
but did not create ; in law, he amended more than he originated ; in states- 
manship, he cleared the paths that others pointed out. And if he has left 
no finished work, and perhaps no lasting fame, it is because his life fluc- 
tuated with the events to which he attached it, rather than developed 
steadily on fixed principles in some chosen course. 

Born and trained in Edinburgh, fighting his way and{satisfying for a 
time at least his highest ambition in the wider sphere of London, yielding 
to rest only so much as his declining years compelled in France, he had 
the true perfervidum ingenium Scotorum, the pushing energy, the shrewd 
calculation of interest, the firm grasp of opportunities, that have so often 
led his countrymen to success, and always saved them from failure. With 
weaker predominance of his intellectual over his moral nature, less intense 
personality, and more steady principle, he might have become great instead 
of remaining only extraordinary. 

Brougham records the respectable mediocrity of his many ancestors, 
without making any clearer claim to that high descent which his enemies 
ridiculed him for ‘affecting. Perhaps his assumption of the title of Vaux 
justified them in supposing that uncertainty rather than modesty forbade 
the claim: But from his maternal grandmother, the sister of the historian 
Robertson, remarkable for her masculine intellect and clear understanding, 
he inherited better things than rank or lands. He might have thanked 
her if she had-transmitted her singular beauty too, and so spared him the 
conspicuous ‘contrast between the handsome Lyndhurst and his almost 
grotesque successor. From her he derived his thirst for information and 


His genius was not 





intelligent society that surrounded him. His companions, too, of his own 
age, men such as Jeffrey, Horner, Young, Cockburn, Mackintosh, were all 
youths of parts and ambition, and all rose to distinction in their several 


pursuits. A brief record made by his mother notes that his great mental 


| powers showed themselves early, and his aptitude to learn continued pro- 


| gressive. 








his persevering energy, and a far less active mind than his must have | 
gained strength and expansion by intercourse with the able teachers and | 





* “The Life and Times of Henry, Lord Rrougham. Written by himself."’ Ih 3 vols. 
Vol. I. New York: Harper & Brothers. 380 pp. 12mo. 


work. 


From very tender years he excelled all his contemporaries. 
Nothing to him was a labor, no task prescribed that was not performed 
long before the time expected. Ata very early age he showed consider- 
able talent for speaking in public, and was distinguished for close argu- 


much sarcasm. But there was nothing of the prig about him or his com. 
panions. The debates of the Speculative Society were relieved by “ high- 
jinks” at the Apollo Club; and the sea-green doors of the New Town, with 
their huge knockers and brass bell-handles, tempted the endless restless. 
ness of these youths to pranks which Brougham, writing at ninety years 
of age, recalls with pleasure and even exultation. 

Yet with all that they were fed upon, his powers at first took no definite 
direction. His early fancy of a special aptitude for science never left him 
in after-life, and it is not unlikely that exclusive devotion to those pursuits 
might have made his name eminent. At the age of sixteen he conceives 
himself te have hit upon the binomial theorem in algebra, and a paper 
on the Newtonian theory of light, which he sent to the Royal Society when 
seventeen, contains, he declares, the firat suggestion of photography. Bat 
it becomes clear enough that such efforts were but tentative, and inspired 
by eagerness for distinction rather than pure loveof science, when we learn 
that he produced about the same time an utterly useless paper on porisms 
A porism is defined as “a geometrical proposition aiming to find the con 
ditions that will reader certain problems indeterminate ’—and not even 
Brougham, writing at cold ninety, can persuade us that a hot-blooded 
Scotch youth of seventeen years was ever as much in love with porismsas 
he was with paradox and publicity. What hisstrength of all kinds was at 
this time may be gathered from the unwilling testimony given some years 
later by Wilson, who never liked as much as he wondered at his eccentric 
countryman: “The Lord Harry has more brains than all the rest put 
together, and has watered them with more toddy, and latterly claret, than 
would float the whole kit to perdition.”’ 

On leaving the university, Brougham made a brief yachting excursion 
among the Western Islands, of which, to judge from his own account, 
frolic was more the object than science. “ Every morning we shoot grouse, 
hares, and deer, till five o clock, then eat luxurious dinners, drinking claret . 
champagne, hermitage, and hock ; at night we are uniformly and univer- 
sally dead drunk.” This was followed by a longer tour through Denmark 
and Scandinavia. There is little of interest in the journal of these 
travels, if we except a curious story of an apparition, which is dismissed 
with the matter-of-fact observation, “I believe that every such seeming 
miracle js, like every ghost-story, capable of explanation.” Brougham 
was never likely in his most excited moments to yield an inch to im- 
agination. 

At the age of twenty-three he was admitted an advocate in Edinburgh. 
How little he was satisfied either with his residence or his profession may 
be inferred from letters written in 1800, declared that he “ continued more 
and more to detest this place and this cursedest of cursed professions.” 
Evidently the romantic city, pale Edina, wanted for him the spell it exer- 
cised over his more poetic contemporary, Scott. He declares that he had an 
invincible repugnance to the profession, and constantly wrote to friends in 
London, expressing his desire to escape from it, and to accept any opening 
in diplomacy. Brougham, in truth, was not meant fora lawyer. He was 
too petulant and hasty in temper, too impatient of rule and restraint, ever 
to have risen to the height of his profession unaided by politics. A merely 
great studious lawyer, like his contemporary Denman, or an oratorical one 
such as Erskine was, or a philosophical one such as Romilly, he eould 
never have become. 
institutions like the press, that his ardor and passion made him truly great. 
It was in the vehemence of attack preceding réform that he found his real 
At this period of his life the death in a duel of a brother to whom 
he was much attached leads to the singular confession that he verily 
believes his mind was for a time unhinged, for he left Edinburgh and 
wandered about he knew not where. This unconscious admission is 
worthy of remark. It betrays a want of mental balance noticed at more 
than one point in his future coerse. Throughout his career, calculated 
eccentricity and strained originality contradicted Scotch sedateness, and 
made his enemies whisper and his friends grieve. During his early prac- 
tice on circuit in Scotland, his excesses of audacity at the expense of the 
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bench caused his wits rather than his wit to be called in question. And 
afier his descent from the woolsack, the singularity of his conversation 
while in Paris, and his long brooding retirement in the country, gave rise 
to grave fears as to his sanity. His restless and irregular mental action 
more than once threatened to pass into aberration. 


Brougham’'s sketches of the leaders of the Scotch bar at this period are 

full of generous discrimination. While tracing with much nicety of truth 
the speciai merits of the chief lawyers of his time there, he attributes the 
success of Jeffrey to the fact, mentioned without being explained, that 
literary reputation, which would prove fatal in Westminster Hall, rather 
aided than impeded a lawyer's progress in Edinburgh. Yet he adds illo- 
gically that Scott had no success at the bar, and that the works of Kaimes 
and Mcuboddo were the fruit of their leisure after being raised to the 
bench. Whether as an aid to success or from strong natural bent, he de- 
voted himself more to literature than to practice. A compilation on the 
colonial policy of the European powers made his name known to the 
political world. Viewed in the light of later experience and studies upon 
the subject, this production seems crude and indefinite ; but the topic was 
ther new, and the idea of writing upon it at all made him marked. In 
1802, he became, with Jeffrey, Horner, and Sidney Smith, one of the found- 
ers of the Edinburgh Review, of the origin and management of which he 
gives a detailed narrative, correcting the “ fanciful account” of Sidney 
Smith. The Meview was designed to promote sound and liberal opinions 
upon all questions in church and state at atime when protection reigned 
triumphant, parliamentary representation in Scotland scarcely existed, 
the Catholics were unemancipated, men were hung for stealing a few 
shillings, the horrors of the slave-trade were tolerated, and the prevailing 
tendencies of the age were jobbery and corruption. The first triumph 
and continued success of the Review astonished its projectors. The most 
accomplished men in every department of thought became its contributors. 
The price paid for articles was at first ten, and afterwards twenty guineas, 
for a sheet of sixteen pages; and all who wrote, no matter what their 
station, were required to accept payment. A history of the Hdinburgh 
Review would fill asmall volume; it is enough to sey here that Brougham’s 
support of it continued untiring and powerful for many years. To the 
first four numbers he gave twenty-one articles, and in the first twenty he 
wrote eighty ; and he congratulates himself with reason and modesty on 
his share in creating its permanent and excellent influence. It might have 
amused his readers to find an authentic account of his onslaught in 1809 
upon Byron’s milk-and-water ‘first effusions, and the compliment to 
“blundering Brougham” it provoked. Byron’s own note to his satire 
indicates how little known out of Scotland Brougham was at that time. 

In 1804, Brougham made a tour through Holland, with the professed 
object of obtaining information on the subject of the slave-trade. He ex- 
tended his travels to Italy, going as an American with American papers 
and passport ; but his journal contains little worth observation, unless it 
may be some simple but sensible criticism on the pictures and theatres of 
Venice, and a brief description of St. Peter’s. Returning to England, and 
after an unsuccessful attempt to organize at Edinburgh a volunteer force 
—a n attempt which was treated by the Government with a neglect that he 
justly resents—Brougham at length obtained his introduction into public 
life. This was through an appointment as the secretary of a special mission 
to the court of Lisbon, intended to counteract Napoleon’s presumed design 
of invading Portugal. The mission was fruitless, as it deserved to be, for it 
was suggested by suspicion, and planned with insolent treachery. Its 
purpose, as explained in detail, was to concert aid against a French attack, 
and, if this should be refused, to seize and transport the Portuguese fleet 
and court to Brazil, and compel the transference of the government thither! 
A more mad and wicked scheme of national kidnapping it would be hard to 
devise. And yet Lord Brougham, while giving a minute account of the 
plot, and alleging that it was copied from Cortez’s seizure of Montezuma, 
finds no stronger words of condemnation than to say that it was not 
grounded on good faith. Possibly not ; but neither the failure nor the in- 
famy deterred the English Government from as criminal a breach of inter- 
national law in the seizure of the Danish fleet on a like pretext the year 
after. The secretary to the Lisbon conspiracy seems to have labored faith- 
fully, and without any compensation from his employers, unless he may, 
perhaps, have counted it an advantage to have made his first acquaintance 
with the “ tricks and manners” of questionable queens. 

The opening of a public career thus gained was sedulously followed up 
by correspondence and intimacy with leading men of the Whig party. 
That choice of the party to which his instincts and his training both in- 


Capricious and impracticable as he often was, there was nothing false or 
tortuous about him, and all his future political connections, abstinences, 
and enmities were dictated by passion, and not by interest. Already, in 
1803, he had taken the necessary steps for admission to the society of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and two years later he transferred his home to London. The 
memoir is vexatiously meagre as regards his first years of professional and 
social life. Among the Whig leaders, and at Holland House, “ the favor- 
ite resort of wits and beauties, of painters and poets, of scholars, philoso- 
phers, and statesmen,” he became a power, from his talent for conversa- 
tion, his social dexterity, and his occasional sarcasm. But practice came 
slowly to him, and it was not until the year 1808, when he was thirty 
years of age, that the occasion arrived which may be said to have made 
his professional fortune. He was retained as counsel before Parliament for 
the Liverpool merchants, petitioning against the Orders in Council adopted 
in reprisal for Napoleon’s Berlin decree blockading the British Isles, and 
for several successive days he spoke brilliantly and impressively before 
large audiences. It was still two years, however, before he took the 
next step in his career, by entering Parliament on the nomination of the 
Duke of Bedford for the pocket borough of Camelford. A letter from the 
Earl of Rosslyn, in answer to Brougham’s request for advice on this occa- 
sion, is worth preserving for the good sense inspiring its views of English 
political and professional life. His maiden speech, made after a month of 
surprising silence, upon a motion to censure a member of the Cabinet for 
unconstitutional conduct, was remarked only for its moderation and mild- 
ness. He never afterwards exposed himself to a like criticism. 

With this beginning of his parliamentary career, at the age of thirty- 
two, the first volume of Lord Brougham’s memoirs closes, leaving the 
really interesting part of his life yet to be told. The book makes no pre- 
tensions to style, edited as it is under peremptory directions to his executor 
that nothing the manuscript contained should be altered or re-written. 
But the personal portrait is not the less firmly drawn because it wants 
miniature finish ; and the naturalness of the traits, the side-lights lent by 
anecdotes and letters, fully make up for any carelessness in artistic 
execution. 








WOOLMAN’S JOURNAL.* 

JUNE of last year was a hundred and ten years since John Woolman, 
in the course of one of the most memorable journeys of his life, having 
crossed from Long Island to New London “ in a large open boat,”’ presented 
himself at Yearly Meeting at Newport. The proverbial “ Quaker fog” 
which prevails at that season may have exaggerated his ungainly form 
in the eyes of his brethren, but it could have added little to the distortion 
with which fancy had prepared them to view so notorious a disturber of 
the peace of slaveholding and slave-trading communities. Of these, 
Newport was then one of the foremost, and the Friends were as deeply in- 
volved in ventures to the Guinea coast, and in buying, selling, and hold. 
ing their fellow-creatures, as were the most reputable of the “ world’s 
people” their townsmen. Woolman’s labors were direct and eminently 
practical. He spoke in meeting, he entreated members privately at their 
homes, he endeavored to get a hearing before the legislature. Thanks 
largely to his efforts, the movement had already begun in the Friends’ 
Society which was, ere long, to purge it of complicity with slavery. The 
“ short essay of a petition” which he had prepared to be signed for the 
abolition of the slave-trade in Rhode Island, and which he “felt easy to 
leave among Friends, for them to proceed in it as they believed best,” was 
probably pocketed in the committee which Friends have devised for such 
emergencies. The good seed, nevertheless, was sown, and, in December, 
1783, the Quakers were sufficiently advanced to petition the legislature 
to abolish slavery. An act was promptly drawn, accordingly, but con- 
sideration of it was postponed till the next session of the Assembly, and 
final action was reached only in the fall of 1787. 

Mr. Whittier has traced in his Introduction, which is written with a 
purity of style that makes us regret his exceptional appearance in prose, the 
history of the connection, or rather of the disconnection, of the Friends with 
slavery. He conceals nothing of the truth, and only claims for them the 
just honor of being the first Christian denomination to feel troubled in 
conscience because of African bondage, and to establish a uniform practice 
in opposition to it by making it a disciplinable offence. We do not dis- 
parage the Quakers, but merely come to the rescue of human nature, when 
we dwell on the fact that Mr. Whittier’s historical sketch proves that the 
Quaker creed was not, of itself, more saving than any other against what 








clined him being once made, Brougham continued always faithful to it. 


* “The Journal of John Woolman. With an Introduction by John G. Whittier.” 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co, 1871. 12mo, pp. 315. 
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we now regard as the greatest crime of which man is capable. The 
peculiar tenderness and humanity which we associate with the character of 
Friends, while it doubtless mitigated the hardships cf servitude under them, 
was not instinctively shocked by the very contemplation of the cruelties of 
the system as practised around them. Woolman, indeed—partly from ex- 
pediency, it may be admitted, but doubtless also from the natural work- 
ing of his mind as a sectarian—was wont to picture the slave as the object 
and occasion of wars sooner than as the suffering “man and brother” of 
the later Abolitionists. ‘‘ As purchasing any merchandise taken by the 
sword,” he said to the Yearly Meeting in Virginia (p. 111), “ was always 
allowed to be inconsistent with our principles, so negroes, being captives 
of war, or taken by stealth, it was inconsistent with our testimony to buy 
them ; and their being our fellow-creatures, and sold asslaves, added greatly 
to the iniquity.” Even in the wilderness of Northern Pennsylvania, his 
sorrowful and constant reflections on the evils of slavery, which led him to 
feel, “in that which is immutable, that the seeds of yreat calamity and 
desolation are sown, and growing fast on this continent,” took the shape 
of “a close, laborious enquiry ” whether he, “as an individual, kept clear 
from all things which tended to stir up or were connected with wars, 
either in this land or in Africa” (p. 194). At this period (1763) the 
Quakers, professing to be in a peculiar sense followers of the Prince of 
Peace, differed in no particular from the other Christian denominations in 
regard to the rightfulness of slaveholding and slave-trading ; in other 
words, their creed offered no test of superior Christian virtue or non-con- 
formity with general usage. 

It may be worth while to illustrate this somewhat further by enquiring 
into the relations of Friends to slavery in the United States, after it had 
ceased to be permitted in the Society, but when it had become sacred in 
the public opinion of all parts of the Union. On this point we shall sum- 
mon but a single witness, and that a saint not surpassed by Woolman 
himself—the late Rev. Samuel J. May. He, too, visited Yearly, Meeting 
at Newport, in June, 1835, hoping to get from it some “ testimony on 
slavery.” The whole story is told on pp. 147-150 of his “ Recollections of 
the Anti-Slavery Conflict ’—how the wealthy Friends in tiie cotton manu- 
facture secured the public halls of the city against him during=the con- 
tinuance of Yearly Meeting ; how they even tried to have him excluded 
from the principal hotel, and, failing in that, had their meals served 
apart; how they refused him permission to attend their ‘“ Meeting on 
Sufferings,” in order to state the objects of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, and refused to give the desired testimony. What follows must 
not be abridged : 

“An arrangement was then made by the members who were Aboli- 
tionists, many of whom boarded with me at ‘ Whitfield’s,’ that I should 
address as many as saw fit to meet me in the large reception-room of the 
hotel, in the evening of the second day of my visit. So soon as this was 
known, it was asked of me if 1 would consent to let the meeting be con- 
ducted somewhat in the manner of * The Society of Friends,’ so that any 
who should be moved to speak might have the liberty. I acquiesced 
most cheerfully, not doubting that 1 should be moved, and should be ex- 
pected to address the meeting first, and give the direction to it. 

“Fifty or sixty persons assembled at the hour appointed. Deeming it 
respectful to my Quaker brethren to sit in silence a few minutes after the 
meeting came to order, I did so; and in so doing, lost my chance to be 
heard. A wily brother took advantage of my sense of propriety, rose 
before me, and delivered a long discourse upon slavery, made up of the 
commonplaces and platitudes of the subject, about which all were agreed. 
He was followed instantly by another in the same vein, and, when the 
evening was far spent, and the auditors were beginning to withdraw, I 
was permitted to speak a few minutes upon the vital points in the ques- 
tions between the Immediate Abolitionists and the slaveholders on the 
one hand, and the Colonizationists on the other hand.” 

When purposing a voyage tothe West Indies, Woolman had argued him- 
self into the conviction that he could take passage with a good conscience 
only by paying more than the usual rates, as the penalty for thus encourag- 
ing what he called the “excessive ” and not very moral trade with those 
islands. Subsequently, crossing over to England, he preferred to go in the 
steerage rather than inthe cabin, on the outside of which he had observed 
“sundry sorts of carved work and imagery,” and, inside, “ some superfluity 
of workmanship of several sorts.” For he justly reasoned that, “according 
to the ways of men’s reckoning, the sum of money to be paid for a passage 
in that department hath some relation to the expense in furnishing it to 
please the minds of such who give way to conformity to this world; and 
that in this case, as in other cases, the moneys received from the passen- 
gers are calculated to answer every expense relating to their passage, and, 
amongst the rest, of these superfiuities ”; so that he felt a scruple about 
contributing to defray such expenses. One who tries to figure Woolman 
restored to life and present activity will perhaps think of him as taking 
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passage for Newport on one of Fisk's steamboats, and endeavoring to 
settle in his min@ what extraordinary price he ought to pay as atonement 
for countenancing the rascalities of Erie, or what remote corner of steerage 
or depth of hold he ought to seek as a testimony against the decorations 
of the state-rooms and saloons. In his own day our Quaker saint fitted not 
too well with his surroundings, for it was thought when he wore a hat of 
the natural color of the fur that he “ sevored of an affected singularity,” 
and Mr. Whittier, in one of his valuable notes, tells of the cool reception 
and almost repulse given him on his first appearance in Friends’ Meeting 
in London, because “ his peculiar dress and manner excited attention and 
apprehension that he was an itinerant enthusiast.” It is certain, therefore, 
that, considering the transformations among the Quakers themselves, the 
New Jersey preacher would be sadly out of place if he stepped down from 
bis niche in their pantheon into their meeting-houses and homes at the 
present day. St. Simeon Stylites at the Fifth Avenue Hotel would 
hardly appear more anachronistic. Doubtless, the suggested contrasts 
between our age and his, joined to Woolman’s childlike simplicity 
and naiveté, his often inconsequential discourse, and his half-pitiful, half- 
amusing bodily afflictions, were what made his Journal favorite reading 
with Charles Lamb. And if we do not misjudge, they strike a responsive 
chord in Mr. Whittier’s humor (a greater possession than the world gives 
him credit for); and he takes up the book, not always that he may deepen 
his moral sense and renew his standard of duty—what every one may do 
who reads his “Journal” devoutly—but as one, not a Quaker, would 
open “ Don Quixote” or “ The Merry Wives of Windsor.” 
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A MEMOIR OF OHARLES MAYNE YOUNG." 


THE title-page of this volume does not well describe the character of 
its contents, for, of its nearly five hundred pages, something less than a 
hundred are taken up with the account of the actor, and all the rest of the 
book consists of extracts, some good, some not so good, from the very com- 
prehensive and garrulous diary of the actor's sor. Not that the volume 
is thus made less pleasant reading ; on the contrary, it is a relief, as one 
reads on and sees Mr. Charles Young's life drawing so very rapidly toa 
close, and wonders how the remaining pages are to be filled, and fears that 
they are to be filled with theatrical criticism and greenroom reiminiacences 
—it is a relief to find Mr. Julian Young coolly opening his journal, and, 
without asking leave or making apology, spreading out before us in all 
innocence his stories of ghosts and presentiments ; his anecdotes of exalted 
personages, for whom, as a class, he has exalted respect apparently, al- 
though of such of them as he dislikes or disapproves he can tell tales ; his 
account of his journeyings to the Continent, and of what and whom he saw 
there ; his jottings everywhere of everything that interested him, from 
Theodore Hook's joke of calling Miss Matilda Jesse Miss Jatilda Mess, and 
Sir Dudley Hill Sir Hudley Dill, to the murder story which he relates on 
the authority of a member of the Aulic Council, and in which are novel- 
ist’s materials that would have satisfied Werther himself. 

We take at random some of Mr. Young's extracts, and think they will 
make most of our readers to be of our persuasion, that if his intention was 
to produce a book which should be very readable light reading for all 
kinds of readers, a garrulous book to be perfectly lazy over, yet over which 
one can hardly be said to waste time, he has been highly successful. No 
book of gossip is immortal, and plenty of cleverer books of gossip than 
this very unpretending one have been widely read and forgotten, but for 
the present this ought to have popularity. Here issomething about a wit 
of greater reputation once than now: 

“1831. June 18. Dined with Mr. Jesse. Met, as one always does, 
a most agreeable party at his house. None among them shone more bril- 
liantly than James Smith, one of the joint authors of ‘ Rejected Addresses.’ 
His talk—for conversation it was not—was very racy and witty, and his 
memory nothing short of marvellous. He quoied pages of Pope and 
Goldsmith ; and sang some of his facetious songs to his own accompani- 
ment. Jesse gave me a curious instance of his ready wit. When he 
was preparing for the press his ‘Gleanings in Natural History,’ James 
Smith one day unexpectedly burst in upon him. The moment he saw 
him, he said, ‘ My dear Smith, you have come in the very nick of time, as 
my good genius, to extricate me from a difficulty. You must know that 
to each of my chapters I have put an appropriate heading : I mean by that, 
that each chapter has prefixed to it a quotation from some well-known 
author, suited to the subject treated of—with one exception. I have been 
cudgelling my brains for a motto for my chapter on *‘ Crows and Rooks,’ 
and cannot think of one. Can you?’ ‘Certainly,’ said he, with felici- 
tous promptitude ; ‘ here is one from Shakespeare for you’ : 


* The cause (caws), my soul, the cause (caws).’ 





eA Memoir of Charles Mayne Young, Tragedian, with Extracts from his Son's 
Journal.’ By Julian Charles Young. Macmillan & Co., London and New York. 1871. 
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“After dinner we were talking of divers incongruities in language, 
genders and grammar, as a science. I had the effrontery to say that it 
always struck me that grammars might be very much simplified in their 
construction; and that there was one error common to the grammars of 
the one ortwo languages with which I had any familiarity which I should 
like to see corrected—namely, the giving the rule before the definition ; 
that this was putting the cart before the horse ; and I fancied that, if a 
number of instances were given first, from which the scholar saw that 
‘an adjective agreed with its subjective in gender, number, and case,’ he 
would dedace the rule almost for himself: whereas, according to the 
present system, the pupil must accept the rule as arbitrarily defined, 
without understanding it, until the definitions made it clear. There was 
so much quotation from Horne Tooke, and Harris, and Priestley, and Lord 
Monboddo, that I began to feel that I was getting out of my depth, and 
therefore made a diversion by remarking the singular fact that, though 
the sun in most languages was masculine, in German it was feminine ; and 
the moon, usually feminine, masculine. ‘ By the bye,’ said I, ‘if I recollect 
rightly, in Latin, the names of rivers are generally masculine.’ ‘I forget,’ 
said James Smith, ‘but that can’t be the invariable rule in English, for 
the two great American rivers must be feminine—Miss-souri and Miss- 
sissippi.’” 

Mr. Young’s sense of the ludicrous appeara to have been easily tickled 
but very often the laughs that he records in his diary may be shared by 
the world in general, A friend of his goes to an Irish gentleman to buy 


a horse, and this dialogue taKes place: 


“ Buyer.— Have you got a clever horse to show me ? 

“ Seller.—‘ I have that, sir.’ 

“ Buy r (looking at a horse that is brought out for inspection).—‘ Is he 
a good hunter ? 

“ Seller — Is it a hunter, sir? Why, then, sir, I'l] be open with ye. 
Tle’s a craving oss, but he’s what I call a flippant lepper (leaper). I might 
say. he’s the most intrickate lept oss in the south of Ireland.’ 

* Buyer.— Is he a good hack ? 

“ Seller —*“ Is ita hack you mane, sir? Weil, sir, I'll be fair with ye. 
He could not, convaniently to himself, trot under sixteen miles the hour.’ 

“* Buyer.— And whereabouts is the figure ?’ 

“ Seller —‘ Is it the figure, sir?. Then, I'll tell you, by the virtue of 
my oath, I should consider it my duty to go a hundred miles to call anny 
man out who would preshume to offer me less than £80 for him.’ 

« Buyer.— Is he good at water?’ 

“ Seller.— Is it wather, bedad ?’ (looking round, and standing up in his 
stirrups, and surveying the country, as if he were a stranger in those 
parts). ‘Boys, is there anny canals about ?’” 

Perhaps we may best give an idea of the character of the volume, by 
quoting what immediately precedes and what immediately follows this 
conversation with the borse-dealer. That which follows it we quote first: 


“1856. May 29. This day peace was celebrated. At Miss B. Coutts’ 
to witness the illuminations and fireworks. I went up to the roof of the 
house with the Rev. Mr. Barlow and Faraday. It was a splendid position, 
for from its elevation one could see not only over the Green Park, but St. 
James’s Park, Hyde Park, Primrose Hill, Highgate, and Hampstead. I 
was exceedingly amused by the childlike enjoyment of the fireworks 
shown by Faraday. He seemed to know the ingredients used in all the 
pyrotechnic wonders, and halloaed out, with wonderful vivacity, ‘ There 
goes magnesium,’ ‘ There’s potassium,’ etc., etc.” 

The first of the passages we have mentioned repeats the substance of 
a letter written home by a boy of eighteen, who had served as a commis. 
sioned officer in the battle of the Alma. His mother, a widow, had 
been anxious to hear from him, but before getting a letter saw his name 
mentioned, with great praise of his gallantry, in a newspaper correspon- 
dent’s description of the-battle. She wrote to her son, and, as may be im_ 
agined, with fervor, calling him her hero boy. The reply was as follows, 
or nearly as follows, for Mr. Young had to trust to his memory, and, 
besides, had the story not from the mother, but from a friend of hers. 


But as he tells it it seems true: 


“« Now, dear mother, that your fears about my safety are allayed, and 
that you have been cheered by favorable intelligence of me, I must unde- 
ceive you as to my having avy right to such an epithet as you applied to 
me in your letter. 

“*T must confess to you, that, when first I saw the Russian guns open- 
ing fire, and saw the smoke wreathing itself upon the heights, I felt dis- 
posed to run away as fast as my legs could carry me. I was not without 
thoughts of undutifal reproach against you for putting me into a profes- 
sion for which | was physically disqualified. I felt I was a born coward ! 
My tongue clove to the roof of my mouth: my heart beat against my 
ribs like a sledge-hammer: my knees knocked together; and I doubted 
whether my ankle-joints would not refuse to perform their office. I found 
myself unable to resist looking over my left shoulder to see how the land 
lay behind me; when, suddenly, I was conscious of a strong hand between 
my shoulder-blades, and of a kindly voice, in good broad Scotch, saying 
to me, “ Come, laddie—forward, mon—forward! Duty, aye, duty!” At 
that moment, had I been twitted by him or any coxcomb of an officer, with 
what must have been plain to read in my ashen face and shrinking step, 
I should assuredly have run away. But there was something so encour- 
aging in the tone of friendly expostulation, coupled with the brave bear- 


ing of our old sergeant-major, that I felt renerved, and asif I had hada 
fresh backbone put into me. On I went with redoubled courage for some 
little time, till as I drew closer to the scene of action, and saw more of 
the hideous effects of shot and shell, I found myself once more looking 
over to the left ; when, again, with the promptitude of a guardian angel, 
the same firm hand was at my back, and the same kind words repeated in 
my ears. “Eh, sirs. Come, come, Jaddie; ye’ve done vera weel. For- 
ward, then! Duty’s the word—aye, duty. Come, then; I'm just proud 
o’ ye.” lnspired with a fresh ambition to deserve his good opinion, and 
the more so because of his generosity and forbearance, I put forth all the 
energy and resolution | could muster, until the man on my right and the 
other on my left were shot down by my side, This was too much for my, 
coward heart. Nature asserted herself, and I deliberately turned round 
to fly; when both my shoulders were seized in an iron grip, and these 
words were hissed in my ears: “ Fie, fie, laddie! Think 0’ yer mither!” 
Then it was that, stung with self-reproach, and a sense of shame unutter- 
able, and wrought up at last to resolution by the magic power of that 
dear name, I remember springing forward, rushing into the very thick of 
the mélée, throwing fear to the winds, ceasing to be a craven, and, I hope, 
bearing myself as a soldier should.’” 

We have found Mr. Young a very agreeable companion, old-fashioned, 
with old stories to tell, some of them not very good, with more of the kind- 
ness of old age than its severity, with a not portentously wise head, and 
witha good heart, and we are glad to recommend his journal to our readers, 
They will find it better than a source of mere amusement—though mere 
amusement in this season seems to have uses that elevate it out of itself— 
for in reading it they will make the acquaintance of some very amiable and 
admirable people in the persons of the elder Mr. Young, his mother, his 
beautiful and admirable wife, his brother, and, by no means least, his son 
and biographer. And no one need apprehend too milk-and-watery a narra- 
tive. Here is a story about Mr. Julian Young's uncle, George Young: 

“T have lately read the memoirs of a man I knew very well, Crabb 
Robinson. I see he mentions in them an anecdote of my uncle, which 
gives some slight insight into his nobility of soul. Vol. iii. p. 148: ‘I 
spent acouple of hours with Mr. George Young. I took courage to relate 
to him an anecdote about himself. Nearly forty years ago I bappened to 
be in a hackney stage-coach with Young. A strangercamein. It was 
opposite Lackington’s. On a sudden the stranger struck Young a violent 
blow in the face. Young coolly put his head out of the window, and told 
the coachman to let him out. Not a word passed between Young and the 
stranger. But the former having alighted, said, in a calm voice, before 
he shut the door, ‘ Ladies and gentlemen, that is my father.’ Young re- 
collected the incident perfectly, but not that I was present.’ ” 

This father of George and Charles Young’s was a surgeon in excellent 
practice,.a man of great abilities, but of a violent and brutal temper, and 
at enmity with his sons, who had been obliged to leave his house with 
their mother, because he brought his mistress home to live with him. It 
was this misfortune which drove his son Charles to the stage, where, how- 
ever, he prospered, and, like his brothers, acquired a competence before he 
had passed middle life. Like them, too, he had all that should accom- 
pany old age, in the honor, love, and obedience of his son, dependents, and 


the affectionate respect of many friends. 


The Modes of Origin of Lowest Organisms. By H. Charlton Bastian, 
M.A., M.D., F.R.S. (London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1871. 12mo, 
pp. 109.)—The sharp discussion carried on a few years since in France 
between the advocates of spontaneous generation, headed by Pouchet, and 
the opponents, led by Pasteur, ended in the virtual withdrawal of the 
former fromthe field. The contest has been transferred to England, 
where Dr. Bastian and Professor Huxley are the disputants, and has given 
rise to Bastian’s articles in Nature, Huxley's address before the British 
Association, the present treatise, and also to some animated controversial 
writings in Nature. Any one who reads Bastian’s essay will, we think, be 
impressed with the belief that he is diligent in making and conscientious 
in recording his experiments; but we cannot help coming to the conclu- 
sion that his method is at fault, and does not lead to definite and decisive 
results, and in some cases Jeads to no result at all. In the first set, com- 
prising fifteen experiments, the contents of nine flasks were observed 
either not to change, or to show only some slight change of color, and one 
recorded as “still in my possession unopened.” As regards the question 
of spontaneous generation, these are without value ; for, unless a microsco- 
pical examination of the contents is made, and this must be done without 
opening them, what really happened in the flasks cannot be determined. 
A marked defect in his method is the omission for the most part of test 
experiments, which it is always important to have. We ought not only 
to know what follows a certain condition, but also what would happen, 
other things being the same, if this condition did not exist. Experiments 
1. IL, IIL, and XXIL, e.g., simply show that after four different solutions 
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had been boiled ten minutes, and were left exposed to the air, infusoria 
appeared in them in from forty-four to forty-six hours. The reader is left 
entirely in doubt as to whether the boiling did or did not influence the 
result. This doubt might have been avoided if there had been used other 
flasks holding some of the same fluids, under the same conditions except 
the boiling. The opponents of spontaneous generation have always urged 
that the air supplied the low organisms or the germs of them which 
appeared in the solutions experimented with. Dr. Bastian tries to make it 
appear that these are greatly overestimated, and are of comparatively 
little importance ; but, admitting them to be present as claimed, he asserts 
that there is no proof that some of them, at least, as bacteria, preserve their 
vitality when dried, and so, when added to a given solution, they cannot 
become active again. Ina strictly experimental enquiry, as in a case like 
this, it would seem that the first and most natural suggestion would be to 
add some dried infusoria to a solution and watch the result. He has not 
only not done this, but says such an experiment would be uncertain, 
because “it soon becomes impossible to distinguish between those which 
have been added from those which arise in the fluid.” This difficulty is 
real, if one restricts oneself to a single form of experiment, but could be 
avoided. by means of a test experiment. If he will take two sets of flasks 
in equal numbers holding portions of one and the same fluid, and add 
dried bacteria to one and none to the other, and if at the end of a certain 
time living bacteria appear in large numbers in the first and do not 
appear in the second, as experiment shows will be the case, the only way 
of explaining the difference is by the added bacteria. To go still further, 
if instead of dried bacteria he will collect dust directly from the air, or 
take such as has settled on shelves, he will have the same result again, 
leaving no reasonable doubt as to the source from which the organisms 
came, and that consequently they had not lost their vitality. It is agreed 
on all hands that experiments intended to prove spontaneous generation 
must be made in such a way as to ensure the destruction of all living 
things in the substance used at the beginning, and to keep it free from all 
such from without during the progress of them. This last condition is 
easily secured by following Needham, and using hermetically-sealed 
flasks ; but to destroy the organisms which are contained in the air, or the 
materials enclosed in the flask, involves the whole difficulty which has 
blocked the way to decisive results. It would seem to be an easy matter 
to kill such small things as monads, bacterias, and vibrios, but observa- 
vation shows the contrary. Dr. Bastian believes that he kills them by 
boiling his flasks for a few minutes at 212° F., or, under diminished pres- 
sure, even at a lower temperature. As far as his experiments with ammo- 
niaca] solutions go, it appears that the vital activity of bacteria has been 
destroyed by subjecting them for a few minutes to a temperature of 140°. 
Bat as most of his own experiments, as well as those of others,,are made 
with solutions of animal or vegetable matter, it would have been more to 
the point if he had used these instead of his alkaline ones, for what may 
be true in one case is very likely not to be true of the others. As recorded 
experiments show that bacteria and vibrios may resist the action of boiling 
water for three or four bours, it is certainly unsafe to say that bacteria 
which appear in a solution after being boiled ten minutes are due to spon- 
taneous generation, or, as Dr. Bastian prefers to call it, archebiosis, and 
are not due, as Prof. Huxley claimed, to the organisms or descendants of 
such as were included in the flask when it was sealed. Dr. Bastian’s 
experiments are many and varied, and have been made in part with refer. 
ence to the connection between low organisms and fermentation, to the 
discussion of which He devotes a large part of his book, making a fair 
issue with Pasteur, and maintaining with Liebig that they are not neces- 
sary toit. He has also shown conclusively that the cotton filter and the 
crocked necks of flasks to which Pasteur, Tyndall, and even Huxley have 
attached so much importance, are by no means the safeguards they allege 
against fermentation and putrefaction, and that notwithstanding these 
safeguards infusoria appear when the above-named observers say they do 
not. Dr. Bastian’s experiments with flasks in which infusoria appear in 
solutions exposed only to a vacuum seem most satisfactory, but his 
statement that he has seen minute “specks” at first about jpayoy 
of an inch in diameter” appear in perfectly clear fiuid, and develop 
into bacteria and torule, will be challenged until some one else has seen 
the same thing, because it is too important a statement to be accepted 
unless confirmed by several observers. While we come to the conclusion 
that a case for spontaneous generation has not been made out, Dr. Bastian’s 
book is certainly valuable for its facts and experiments. 








The Life and Letters of Hugh Miller. By Peter Bayne. (2 vols. Svo. 
Boston: Guild & Lincoln. 1871.)—It is in some respects unfortunate for 
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the correct appreciation of Hugh 3 Miller that his life has been written by 
Mr. Bayne. It is asa popularizer of science that Miller will hereafter be 
known rather than as a scientific pioneer ; and undue stress is laid upon his 
enthusiasm for science, which his biographer naturally enough sets down 
wholly as originality. Not that we would deny the importance of the 
discoveries of Hugh Miller in the old red sandstone, the acuteness of his 
observations, nor the charm of his writings, which has given him such a 
strong hold upon all English-speaking people, and which has made him 
the envy of his scientific friends. 
fame rests more upon the dissemination of scientific truths than their dis 
covery, upon the freshness, straightforwardness, and deep convictions per- 
vading all his works. 


When carefully analyzed, we find his 


When Hugh Miiler was at the height of his fame, it had not become 
the fashion among scientific men to descend into the arena of the news- 
paper or the review, and come directly in contact with the masses of 
the people. Here he isa pioneer; he longs to let his people know of 
his progress, and to bring them into relation with the progress of 
science. He feels that science and religion cannot indefinitely advance 
side by side without having anything in common ; he brings his strong 
moral sense, his deep convictions, to grapple with the conclusions of 
science, and is the first to break the ground for the crop of scientific writers 
of the present day, who, among the most eminent in their departments, no 
longer believe in a scientific aristocracy which holds itself aloof from the 
public, but give in simple language, and in an intelligible form, the results 
of their life and study, in hopes of its falling upon fertile ground, 

The distrust with which all speculations relating to the early history 
of the earth were regarded when Hugh Miller began writing, and, at the 
same time, the dissatisfaction felt by intelligent people with the attempted 
reconciliation between the facts of science and current religious belief, 
found the Scotch well prepared to receive,with genuins enthusiasm any 
one who would bring to this discussion what Hugh Miller possessed in an 
eminent degree: the confidence of scientific men, unswerving fidelity to 
truth, deep convictions, with a command of language which alone would 
have given him arank in English literature, independently of his sub- 
jects and his mode of treating them. 

It was mainly his personal influence, the attractiveness of his style, his 
strong religious belief, his honesty, which made it possible for Hugh 
Miller to obtain a hearing in Scotland for his favorite science. It is the 
editorial part of his life which Mr. Bayne shows us to best advantage ; it 
was the least known probably to the general reader, and it gives us 
a clear insight of the motives animating him during so large a 
portion of his career. To us it is specially interesting, as giving an 
account of the views of a self-educated man on many of the problems 
now agitating society with a vehemence unknown at his time. 
They are not the views of a self-made man who is constantly re- 
calling to you his humble origin, but those of one whose aim has 
been the highest culture, who believed in education, and has himself 
reached a degree of excellence rarely attained as the result of the most 
intelligent training. His opposition to Popery was as intense as that of a 
true Scotchman, and the Free Church ever found him one of its strongest 
defenders. It is remarkable to see how little sympathy he shows for the 
sentimentalities of the labor question or the educating influence of the 
newspaper, believing as he does that nothing will educate man as wisely 
as the study of nature, and strongly urging that new education which is 
fast taking the place of the old scholastic methods. 

Too great a part of the volumes before us is taken up with his early 
life ; itis pleasant reading enough, but has no special value as illustrating 
his intellectual development. It would have been better to reduce the life 
to a single volume, more likely to be extensively perused than these two 
which make a work unduly bulky. In Scotland, however, the case may 
very well be different, and the biographer may probably be acquitted of 
any error A erg. 
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By Charles Kingsley. 1 vol. crown 8vo, with nz- 
merous illustrations. Price $2. 

“In this book, as during his vieit, Mr. Kingsley revels in 
the gorgeous wealth of the West Indian vegetation, bring- 
ing before us one marvel after another, alternately sating 
and piquing our curiosity, Whether we climb the clifts 
with him and peer over into the narrow bays which are be- 
ing hollowed out by the trade surf, or wander through im- 
penetrable forests, where the tops of the trees form a green 
cioud overhead, or gaze down glens which are watered by 
the clearest brooks, ruraing through masses of palm and 
banana, and all the rich variety of foliage, we are equally 
delighted and amazed."’—Atheneum. 

“The book is both instructive and amusing. Mr. 
Kingsiey's powers of observation and description are 
great, and both botanist and zoologist will acknowledge 
that he has used eyes and pen to good accountin order to 
produce this book, which will be very interesting and 
attractive alike to the scientific naturalist, the politician, 
and the general reader.’’—Globe. 

‘The comments of the author on the social condition of 
the islands, whose natural beauties afforded such exquisite 
delight to every sense, present many original suggestions, 
and on the whole, allowing for the intensity of his expres- 
sions, and his inclination to paradox, are of an instructive 
character. But the strength of his work, as well as its 
peculiar charm, consists in his descriptions of the animal 
and vegetable life, in the luxuriant wealth of which he 
revels with all the ardor of, a vehement, poetical nature.” 
—New York Tribune. 
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Broadway, brings its big results. 

Instead ot letting the stock ran down in mid-summer, 
he replenishes, and now offers an entire new assortment 
adapted to the hot weather. He informs us that every 
day he places new lots of stylish suits on ‘he counters, 
and sells three to seven thousand dollars a day—C. O. D. 
His stock embraces a full line of Men’s and Boys’ Cloth- 
ing expressly for retail. 





W ILLIAMS COLLEGE, 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


Applicants for admission to Williams College will be 
examined .on Tuesday, June 27, at 9 a.m., in Alumni 
Hall. 

There will be another examination at the same place on 
Wednesday, August 30, and private examination will be 
given to those who cannot conveniently be present on 
either of these days on application to the President. 

Pecuniary assistance will be given to all young men ot 
character and ability who may need it. 

MARK HOPKINS, President. 





\CHOOL OF MINES, COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 
; Fveetbens and nape aay ponte ny fe ha, and min- 
D D , m urgy, , min . assay- 
ing, enalypenkant technica: cinsesiatee physics, ceohenla, 
mathematics, drawing, French, etc., with labo- 
ee practice. Regular courses for the d of Civil 
and Mining Engineer, Bachelor and Doctor of Philosophy. 
iS} students received without examination. Pecu- 
n aid extended to those students who require it. Re- 
opens Monday, October 3. Examinations for admission 


to the lar courses, Thursday, September 29. For 

further tion and tor catalcgues apply to C. F. 

— Dean of the Faculty, it 49th Street, New 
oO 





O HEGARAY INSTITUTE. 





English and French for Young Ladies and Misses, 
Boarding and Day Pupils, 1527 and 1529 Spruce Street, 
Ptiladelphia, Pa. Will reopen on Wednesday, Sept. 20. 
French is the language of the family, and is constantly 
spoken in the Institute. 


MADAME D'HERVILLY, Principal. 


[ABT moUTE HOME SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
i Sense given in all departments. Apply for Circa- 


MISS L. J. SHERMAN, Princi 
Hanover, . A. 








Rouen MILITARY ACADEMY; 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 





Location healthy ; Scenery unequalled ; Building con- 
venient ; Teachers highly educated, earnest, working 
men; System of Order unsurpassed. A wide-awake, 
thoroughgoing School for Boys wishing to be trained for 
Business, for College, or for West Point, or the Naval Aca- 
demy. Address OTIS BISBEE, A.M., Principal and Pro- 


prietor. 
\ OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
128 SECOND AVENUE, N. Y. 


Winter Session begins 1st of October. For particulars, 
address the Secretary, EMILY BLACKWELL, M.D. 





J OMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 




















